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suit  the  wants  of  all  students.  The  instruction  fa  thor¬ 
ough  and  the  standard  high.  The  Faculty  is  composed 
of  men  of  liberal  scholarship,  five  having  bad  seventeen 
years  of  postgraduate  work  in  American  and  foreign 
universities,  and  two  others  being  authors  of  College 
text-books.  Few  institutions  offer  so  much  at  so  little 
expense.  The  Roanoke  Valley  is  famous  for  its  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  scenery  and  healthful  climate  The 
moral,  social,  and  religious  advantages  of  itelem  are 
unsurpassed.  The  Catalogue  of  66  pages  shows  that 
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Dr.  D.  K.  Pesrson  of  ChicBgo  has  granted 
McKendree  College  in  Lebanon,  Ill.,  a  year’s 
extension  of  the  time  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  College  mnst  contribnte  |80,  l(X)  in  order  to 
entitle  it  to  Dr.  Pearst^’s  gift  of  120,000. 
One  half  of  the  amount  has  been  snbecribed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alnmni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  President  Henry  Morton  had 
given  $50,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  new 
chemical  bnilding,  which  will  be  bnilt  in  the 
fall.  This  makes  $15,000  which  he  has  sub¬ 
scribed  for  this  purpose. 


The  Principal  Characteristics 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  it  the  popular 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  traln- 
rorvice,  fine  rocul-bed  and  courteous  employes.  The 
Nickel  Plate  Road  Is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo 
and  Cbicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
rammer  will  present  unusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  in  position  to  accommodate  this 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort  Write,  wire, 
phone  or  call  on  A. W.  Ecclestone.  D  P.  A..  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Cincinnati  via  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  account  Convention  of’ 
United  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

On  account  of  the  Convention  of  the  United  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  July  6 
to  10,  the  Pennsylvania  Rallro^  Company  will  sell  July 
4  to  6,  from  all  stations  on  its  line,  excursion  tickets  to 
Cincinnati  atone  fare  for  the  ronud  trip. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  passage,  leaving 
Cincinnati  not  earlier  than  July  8,  and  not  later  than 
July  14.  For  specific  rates  and  full  information,  apply 
to  ticket  agents. 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIER  MONT-ON-TH  E-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  63d  St.  Ferries. 


-A  jorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  elds  In  suBtalnluK  chaplains  to  seamen  In  Urn  leading 
St  ^lorts  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  in  New  York: 

Sots  libraries  on  American  vessels  saUlng  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
lew  York;  pubUshes  the  Sailor’s  Magaeine,  the  Sssnun’s  Trimi 
and  the  Lif*  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CHAR  A  Stoddard,  Prea;  W. 
C.  Sturoes  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretair. 


AMERICAN  TRACr  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1865,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  cirou* 
Utes  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Its  Colportage,  Grants  to  Saobath- 
acbools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  SaHors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  'f: 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  pnbUcations  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The 
Society  U  wholly  dependent  npon  donationtand  legacies 
tor  wnicb  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Aslstaxt  Treasurer,  ISU  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


With  regard  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s  dona¬ 
tion  of  $10,0(X),(X)  to  Scotch  Universities,  Mr. 
John  Morley  explains  that  one-half  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  income  will  be  devoted  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  present  facilities  and  resonroes  of  the 
Universities;  the  other  half  will  go  toward  the 
creation  of  a  scholarship  fund.  Any  anrplns 
from  the  income  of  the  fund  will  be  spent 
npon  free  evening  leotnres  in  the  University 
extension  plan.  Any  Sootohman  who  wishes 
to  pay  tuition  fees  may  still  do  bo,  and  lome 
of  them  will  have  to. 
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NOT  HEARERS  ONLY. 

Alice  Spicer. 

Not  leanera  on  onr  Leader  we, 

But  onward  march  with  feet  of  strength ; 

For  far  ahead  bis  standard  see,— 

And  see  the  army's  breadth  and  length  1 

Alone  he  stood,  alone  he  died, 

Bnt  we  his  foliowers  thousand-fold 

March  singing  on.  In  strength  supplied 
By  Love  that  never  loosed  its  hold. 

The  Love  that  this  strong  Son  upbore 
Has  never  grown  from  more  to  less. 

But  thousand-fold  forevermore 
Deepens  to  uplift  and  to  bless. 

Tea,  Christian  soldiers  still,  we  claim 
A  brother’s  right  in  following  him 

Who  died  for  God,  despising  shame  ; 

Whose  life  the  Holy  Grail  doth  brim. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  on  we  go ; 

Though  scattered  far  and  wide,  we’re  one 

Thy  will  to  do,  the  doctrine  know. 

Striving  together  or  alote. 

Singly  or  banded,  still  we  know 
The  joy  of  faith  in  deathless  truth  ; 

High  hope  for  all  souls  here  below. 

For  high  and  low,  for  age  and  youth. 

So,  marching  on  with  foreheads  high. 

Good  captains,  plant  your  guidons  well  I 

We  caich  the  glory  from  God’s  sky. 

We  listen  for  yonr  brave  Gh>d-spell  I 

—Chrintian  Reoifter. 


TKe  Ringdom 


It  was  to  be  expected  that 
The  Church  u  u  *  << 

there  would  be  a  few  “un¬ 
reconstructed  ’  grumblers  at 
the  union  of  the  Free  and  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  Scotland,  but  few  outside  of 
that  country  expected  that  the  courts  would  be 
invoked  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case.  Indeed, 
to  the  layman,  unversed  in  the  subtleties  of 
"Scot’s  law,”  it  seems  as  if  the  twenty  odd  mi¬ 
nority  had  no  case  whatever.  But  the  Scottish 
mind  dearly  loves  to  put  itself  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a  judge,  and  consequently  the  Court  of 
Sessions  of  Edinburgh  has  now  four  cases  under 
consideration.  In  one  case — by  far  the  most 
important  legally — the  moderator  of  the  "Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Colin  A.  Ballantyne, 
seeks  to  obtain  the  property  now  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Overton  and  others,  the  general  trustees  of 
the  United  Free  Church.  The  claim  is  that  the 
property  belongs  to  the  "Free  Church.”  and 
must  remain  with  the  minority,  which  still  calls 
itself  the  "Free  Church.” 

The  other  three  cases  are  undertaken  by  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  seek  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  number  of  parcels  of  property  and  buildings, 
which  certain  ministers  refuse  to  turn  over.  The 
applicants,  through  their  counsel,  claim  that  in 
the  union  of  the  two  churches  no  essential  prin. 
ciples  of  the  Free  Church  were  abandoned,  and 
that  whatever  had  been  done  was  accomplished 
under  powers  which  the  law  would  acknowledge 
the  Church  possessed.  The  decision  of  the  court 
was  reversed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  speedy 


decision  will  be  arrived  at,  for  the  entire  church 
will  feel  the  effects  of  uncertainty. 


The  Bishop  of  London 
A  study  in  Diocesan  ,  ,,  i  . 

has  recently  held  a  confer- 
Government  .  , ,  ,  »  . , 

ence  of  the  clergy  of  the 

city  of  London,  and  has  formulated  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  direction  of  the  six  hundred  and 
odd  parishes  under  his'  care.  He  does  not  wish 
any  division  of  the  diocese,  but  with  his  suf¬ 
fragans,  deans  and  archdeacons  will  make  a  more 
efficient  subdivision  of  labor  than  ha»  been  at¬ 
tempted  heretofore.  The  suffragan  bishops  are 
to  be  more  completely  viceroys  of  their  districts, 
and  before  them  are  to  go  all  matters  of  dispute 
in  pari-  hes,  and  only  on  appeal  are  they  to  go  to 
the  Bishop  himself.  On  the  matter  of  ritual  the 
Bishop  declared  that  he  proposed,  without  un¬ 
duly  hurrying,  and  without  yielding  to  interfer¬ 
ence  from  men,  and,  if  he  might  say  so  without 
discourtesy,  even  from  women,  to  regulate  the 
ceremonial  in  the  diocese  and  to  give  directions 
on  any  points  which  seemed  in  any  parish  to  call 
for  such  direction.  He  hoped  to  do  so  on  true 
"  Catholic  ”  principles,  and  he  should  expectin 
return  true  “Catholic”  obedience.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  Bishop  Ingham’s  intention  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  diocese  along  what  he  called  the 
“  wise  and  enlightened  ”  policy  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  and  as  a  result  those  rectors  whose  souls  de¬ 
light  in  dim  interiors  and  lighted  candles  and 
incense  will  continue  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
peace. 

„  „  ^  ,  In  preparation  for  the 

Autumn  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union 
at  which  the  subject  of  a  united  church  is  to  be 
considered,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  May 
meeting  to  formulate  resolutions  held  its  first 
meeting  on  June  4th.  Dr.  Jos.  Parker  gave  notice 
of  the  following  resolution  as  conveying  his 
thought  on  the  matter : — 

That  this  Assembly  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  enlarged  by  the 
welcome  presence  of  delegates  and  visitors  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland : 

First.  Reaffirms — allowing  always  for  timely 
expansions  and  adaptations — all  the  character¬ 
istic  doctrines  and  principles  upon  whicb  the 
Union  was  originally  formed. 

Second.  Gratefully  recognizes  all  the  varied 
work  vigorously  done  by  the  Union  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  interests  of  Congregationalism  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years. 

Third.  Prayerfully  and  hopefully  declares  its 
conviction  that  the  time  has  fully  come  to  carry 
forward  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Union  to 
the  more  effective  and  responsible  point  indicated 
by  the  designation  The  United  Congregational 
Church,  on  the  understanding  that  an  open  door 
shall  always  be  available  for  the  admission  cf  any 
sister  denomination  that  may  at  any  time  desire 
to  unite  with  it  on  absolutely  equal  terms. 

The  Assembly  hereby  instructs  the  trustees  and 
committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Eng 
land  and  Wales  that  no  proposed  constitution  of 


English  Congregational 
Unity 


the  United  Congregational  Church  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment  that  does  not  clearly  define 
aud  most  scrupulously  protect  the  autonomy  or 
self-government  of  each  church.  The  Assembly 
cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  this  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
this  resolution  is  based.  ^ 

The  Assembly  further  instructs  the  trustees 
and  committee  aforesaid  to  take  all  constitutional, 
legal  and  other  necessary  steps  in  order  that  the 
United  Congregational  Church  may  replace  the 
present  Congregational  Union  on  or  before  the 
Ist  of  January,  1904. 

In  addition  to  this  Dr.  Parker  submitted  an 
explanatory  statement  defining  various  terms  as 
follows ; — 

1.  That  the  titular  word  ‘Church’  relates  to 
the  union  of  the  churches  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed. 

2.  That  the  policy  of  the  church,  so  defined,  is 
to  be  developed  by  representative  assemblies  of 
the  United  Congregational  Church,  and  that  such 
representative  as-semblies  are  to  consist  only  of 
delegates  duly  and  responsibly  appointed  either 
by  local  churches  or  by  county  unions  in  the  hope 
that  the  United  Congregational  Church  will 
eventually  become  a  union  of  unions. 

3.  That  the  policy  of  the  Representative  Assem¬ 
blies  shall  relate  only  to  matters  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  denomination,  and 
the  extension  of  its  influence  in  widely  propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel  and  promoting  national' right, 
eousness. 

4.  ’That  the  decisions  of  the  Representative 
Assemblies  upon  all  such  matters  shall  be  final 
and  binding  until  the  Assemblies  themselves 
order  otherwise. 

'  It  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt  whether  even 
the  personality  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Parker 
can  swing  the  Congregation  alists  over.  There 
are  numberless  details  which  seem  to  combine  to 
make  the  scheme  impossible,  and  many  men  of 
influence  in  the  church  are  disposed  to  vote 
against  it.  The  summer  will  give  ample  time  for 
the  discussion  through  the  public  prints,  and  by 
October  16th,  the  date  appointed  for  considera¬ 
tion,  opinion  will  have  been  firmly  developed. 


British  papers  have  been 
full  of  1  he  question  of  clerical 
salaries  recently,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  as  it  affects  the  Established  and  Non¬ 
conform  st  branches  reveals  many  instances  of 
underpaid  ministers.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Littlebo. 
rough.  England,  is  as  bad  as  any  yet  brought  to 
light.  It  appears  that  this  priest.  Father  Manning 
by  name,  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  Roman 
Catholic  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  requested 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  allow  him  some  re¬ 
muneration  for  his  ministrations.  In  his  appli¬ 
cation  he  stated  that  his  net  income  is  only  about 
sixteen  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  he  has  to 
maintain  himself  and  a  servant.  Unfortunately 
for  Father  Manning,  the  Board  could  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  pay  a  salary,  and  as  a  result  the 
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priest  and  his  servant  will  have  to  struggle  along 
on  less  than  four  dollars  a  week. 


Orfana  In  Cbnrchea 


The  use  of  organs  in  our 
churches  is  so  common 
that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  when  we  hear 
of  a  place  where  the  preoaotor  still  holds  sway. 
In  England  tiiere  has  been  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  an  almost  univessal  adoption  of  instru* 
mental  aid  to  congregational  singing,  and  for 
years  there  has  been  only  one  such  Elnglish  church 
without  an  organ.  Now,  even  this  church  has 
yielded  to  the  progressive, and  the  Regent  Square 
congregation  in  London  is  to  have  a  fine  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Protestant  Missionary  So* 
BMent  LoMMof  gf  France  is  mourning 

Freiiob  MUalon*  ,  '  ,  .  -  . 

the  recent  loss  of  two  of  its 

most  promising  young  missionaries  :  Paul  Martin 
and  Jaques  liSnard.  one  of  “  the  fourteen”  young 
men  and  women  whom  the  Society  of  Missions 
sent  out  in  1899  to  Zambezi— that  field  where 
rich  harvests  have  ^terally  been  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  laborers.  No  mission  field  of  the 
present  day  has  been  so  fatal  to  misssonaries, 
and  of  the  fourteen  who  went  forth  so  full  of 
hope  less  than  two  years  ago,  five  have  already 
been  called  home.  Of  these  the  most  promising 
and  the  most  diflScult  to  spare  was  Jaques  Lie- 
uard.  a  young  man  of  uncommon  ability,  already 
known  as  a  writer,  and  whose  brief  work  on 
the  field  gave  promise  of  brilliant  success.  His 
death  is  doubly  pathetic  not  only  because  his 
young  wudow  is  expecting  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  but  because  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
illness,  having  'taken  full  account  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  home  to  the  Society  of  Missions  a 
strong  protest  and  warning  against  sending  to 
any  tropical  field,  especially  to  Africa  and  Mada¬ 
gascar,  any  missionary  pair  in  the  first  year  of 
their  married  life.  The  letter  was  called  forth  by 
theti'agic  death  in  childbirth  of  two  young  wives. 
It  was  published  in  Le  Christianisme  of  March  1, 
and  already  the  Society  was  seriously  considering 
adopting  such  a  rule  as  Mr.  Lienard  suggested, 
when  the  news  of  his  own  death  reached  them. 
It  is  now  seriously  contemplating  the  adoption  of 
rules  to  the  effect  that  no  man  or  woman  under 
thirty  shall  be  sent  to  tropical  countries,  to  send 
thither  no  newly-married  couples,  and  to  arrange 
for  a  year  of  acclimatization  in  some  intermedi¬ 
ate  climate,  such  as  Algeria,Lessouto,  or  Tonkin* 
and  only  those  to  be  sent  further  who  have  per. 
fectly  endured  this  change.  The  pathetic  appeal 
of  Jaques  Lienard,  “so  to  arrange  the  work  as 
not  to  wear  out  the  worker,”  seems  thus  likelv 
to  bear  fruit.  Our  own  mission  field  extends  into 
no  region  so  deadly  as  that  covered  by  the  French 
missions,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  warning  thus  presented. 

What  will  strike  most  people 
as  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Italy  is  the 
form  of  the  memoiial  to  the  late  King  Humbert, 
which  is  to  be  erected  by  his  widow.  This  is  to 
be  an  orphanage  for  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  been  assassinated.  Is  it  jHissible  that  assas¬ 
sination  has  become  so  common  in  Italy  that  any 
considerable  building  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the 
especial  care  of  the  orphans  so  caused  ? 

Count  Tolstoi,  “the  Great 
Excomunicated,”  as  the 


A  ('iirious 
Mem  ri»l 


Tolstoi  and  ReIig:ious 
Freedom  in  Russia 


1.  That  all  Itws  should  >  e  repealed  which  pro- 
vi  ie  punishment  for  any  withdrawal  from  the 
Established  Church. 

9.  The  establishment  and  the  opening  of 
chapels  and  churches  for  the  Old  Believers,  and 
of  houses  of  prayer  for  Baptist  ,  Moloukani, 
Stondists  and  other  sectarians  should  be  freely 
permitted. 

3.  Permission  should  be  given  for  holding  re¬ 
ligious  meetings  and  for  preaching  all  forms  of 
belief,  except  those  which  teach  men  to  commit 
unnatural  crimes. 

4.  Persons  of  different  relimous  beliefs  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  up  their  wildren  in  the  form 
of  faith  which  they  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

It  is  not  prophecy  to  assert  that  Russia  will 
have  to  face  a  serious  problem  in  the  near  future 
if  the  government  persists  in  its  present  meas¬ 
ures.  The  seething  discontent  which  affects 
many  communities  has  far  deeper  roots  than 
most  outsiders  are  aware,  and  the  persecution 
which  the  government  has  initiated  only 
strengthens  the  belief  of  the  so-called  “secta. 


The  hew  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church 


Church  Precedence  In 
Australia 


French  call  him.  is  by  no 
means  silence<l.  He  has  recently  issu-  d  an  appeal 
addressed  “To  the  Czar  and  his  Advisers.”  which 
must  be  unpleasant  reading  t »  many  officials. 
The  appeal  liegs  for  those  in  authority  to  stop 
discontent  by  granting  the  greatest  blessings  of 
humanity — freedom  and  enlightenment.  Espe- 
ci»lly  specific  is  he  in  regard  to  rel  giou-  liberty. 
He  makes  several  definite  requests,  the  granting 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  only  just,  as  we  look 
at  things,  but  the  non-granting  of  which  would 
be  truly  Russian.  For  instance,  the  Court  in¬ 
sists — 


The  Railroad  T.M.C.A. 


The  Tent  Work  In 
Philadelphia 


Although  the  Greek 
Church  has  its  greatest 
number  of  followers  in 
t  he  dominions  of  the  Czar,  Russia  does  not  have 
the  highest  official  of  the  church  within  its  bor¬ 
ders.  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  Patriarchate 
.and  appointed  four  Metropolitans,  but  in  territory 
not  ruled  by  the  Russian  throne  there  is  still  a 
Patriarch,  or,  to  give  his  full  title,  the  Ecumeni 
cal  Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Oatholic 
Church.  The  recent  election,  held  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mgr.  Joa¬ 
chim  as  successor  to  Mgr.  Constantine,  and  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  entire  Greek  church. 

We  in  the  West  are  not  informed,  or  indeed 
interested,  in  the  progress  of  the  Eastern  church 
in  a  degree  commensurate  with  its  importance 
or  its  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  religion. 
Mgr.  Joachim  becomes  the  occupant  of  the 
most  venerated  position  in  the  Eastern  ecclesias. 
tical  world.  Oriental  Christendom  is  under  his 
control  to  a  degree  which  the  Western  mind  finds 
it  hard  to  comprehend. 

A  rath*  r  curious  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  official  recogni¬ 
tion  by  various  churches  in  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Australia.  At  the  opening  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Parliament,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  colonial  assemblies,  it  was  expected  that 
the  Christian  churches  would  have  a  fitting  part. 
But  the  question  at  once  arose, — which  shall  be 
first  ?  In  other  words  there  has  been  an  unseemly 
dispute  concerning  precedence,  and  as  a  result 
the  government  has  been  compelled  to  bar  out 
all  official  church  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The 
Roman  Oatholic  Church  “stood  sulkily  aloof,” 
and  the  various  Protestant  Churches  alike  claimed 
first  rank,  some  by  reason  of  numerical  suprem¬ 
acy,  othem  on  the  score  of  infiuence  and  social 
station.  A  great  opportunity  to  show  forth  the 
“unity  of  the  spirit.”  was  lost,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  religious  exercises  of  the  opening  of 
the  latest  born  of  representative  governments 
were  the  singing  of  two  verses  of  the  Hundredth 
Psalm,  and  the  reading  of  a  prayer  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  incident  will 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  organized  Protestanism 
in  the  Antipodes. 

Not  the  least  interesting 
development  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  is  that  which  has  grown  to  such 
power  on  the  various  railroads  of  the  country. 
The  officials  of  many  roads  are  active  in  their 
interest  and  liberal  in  their  support  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  work,  and  they  find  that  it  pays  them 
well,  quite  apart  from  the 'consciousness  of  moral 
development  in  better  service  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  co-operation  by  the  employees.  Russia,  with 
its  recent  great  railroad  development,  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  introduction  of  the  Association  along 
its  lines.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  Association  in  India,  if  we  can 


judge  anything  from  the  report  of  one  of  our 
foreign  exchangee.  “  The  Young  Men  of  India  ” 
asserts  that  “  we  have  been  amazed  to  see  how 
common  it  is  to  find  men  more  or  lees  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  while  running  a  locomotive 
or  in  charge  of  a  train.  The  railway  refresh, 
ment  rooms  in  India  are  a  most  serious  menace 
to  the  public  safety.  There  is  needed  not  only  a 
stricter  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
officials,  but  a  higher  moral  tone  throughout  the 
service.” 

Gontinuee  to  attract  large 
numbers.  The  Committee 
has  opened  two  additional 
tents,  one  in  Germantown  and  the  other  in  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  Rev;  L.  W.  Munhall,  an  evangelist 
of  ripe  experience,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Kensington,  where  the  field  is  particularly  invi¬ 
ting,  and  where  wonderfully  gratifying  results 
were  attained  last  year.  In  Germantown,  every 
church  without  regard  to  denomination  will  give 
the  movement  earnest  support.  Local  committees 
and  sub-committees  are  being  organized  by  Mr. 
Penrose  R.  Perkins,  district  chairman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sabbath -School  Association.  Some 
transfer  of  the  tents  in  the  city  proper  has  been 
made,  not  because  of  want  of  success,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  the  encouragement  received  in 
the  former  localities  The  Rev.  Arthur  Smith, 
D.D.,  and  Evangelist  Scheivera  found  their  work 
greatly  blessed.  The  latter  has  preached  nightly 
— except  on  Saturdays — to  audiences  that  aver¬ 
aged  1000  persons,  and  has  been  the  means,  under 
God,  of  bringing  many  to  salvation.  A  popular 
feature  of  the  summer  campaign  is  the  Union 
meeting  held  in  Witherspoon  Hall  each  Monday 
at  noon.  These  meetings  are  usually  presided 
over  by  a  layman  and  addressed  by  the  evange. 
lists  who  have  been  leading  the  tent  services  du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  week. 


Of  Ovir  City  CHvircKes 


Absent  Pastors 
and  Emergencies 


It  were  worse  than  idle  to 
object  to  the  long  vacations 
of  city  ministers.  No  one 
more  imperatively  needs  a  protracted  period  of  rest 
than  the  pastor  of  a  city  church,  who  is  obliged, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  to  crowd  into  the  few 
short  months  of  church  activity  the  immensely 
varied  works  that  devolve  upon  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  will  be  well  for  the  city  when  that  comity 
which  is  so  rapidly  prevailing  in  other  matters 
shall  also  be  the  rule  in  pastoral  vacations,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  no  given  district  shall  be 
on  any  summer  week  day  without  an  available 
minister  for  funerals  During  th^  recent  heated 
term,  when  sudden  death  was  of  such  frequent 
occurence,  there  was  very  p  tinful  embarra-ss- 
ment  in  certain  districts  of  this  city  for  want  of 
a  minister  to  bury  the  dead.  Not  that  there  were 
no  Protestant  ministers  in  town,  but  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  people  in  general  who  and 
where  they  were,  and  what  with  their  ignorance 
their  grief  and  the  difficulties  of  search  in  the 
intense  heat,  much  heart  suffering  ensued  which 
might  have  been  obviated  by  a  better  method. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Roman  Oatholic 
Church  manages  more 
wisely  than  any  one  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
Not  that  the  priests  of  that  church  do  not  leave 
town,  but  that  no  parish  is  ever  left  without  a 
ministering  priest,  and  the  people  know  precisely 
where  to  look  for  him.  In  this  connection,  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  by  our  Episcopal 
brethren  to  put  the  parish  system  of  their  church 
on  a  more  effective  basis  is  of  interest  to  us  all. 
For  since  comity  in  this  matter  must  be  based 
upon  some  well  understood  local  boundaries,  and 
since  the  Episcopal  church  is  particularly  glad  to 
fraternize  with  other  churches  in  all  matters  not 
rendered  impossible  by  its  orders,  the  whole 
question  of  practical  comity  in  respect  of  sum- 
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mer  absences  migbt^be  rendered  more  easy  of 
solution,  when  once  the  parish  system  of  this 
church  is  worked  out,  by  taking  it  as  a  basis.  In 
some  parts  of  the  city,  notably  on  the  west  side, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  wait.  The  local 
churches,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
Reformed,  have"  already  made  very  excellent 
arrangements,  which  aro  fairly  well  bulletined. 
But  when  the  Simday  preacher  is  a  distinguished 
stranger,  as  very  often  happens,  why  not  add  te 
the  bulletin  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
minister  actually  in  the  city  during  the  given 
period? 


Madison  Avonue 
Presbyterian  ChaTch 


The  announcement  of  ser¬ 
vices  last  week  by  a  slight 
confusion  attributed  to  the 
church  that  which  referred  to  the  chapel  in  East 
Eightieth  street.  It  is  to  supplement  the  work 
at  the  chapel  in  Eightieth  street  that  the  house 
at  304  East  Eighty -second  street  has  been  leased 
for  a  parish  house.  This  house  has  been  fitted 
out  with  facilities  for  reading  rooms,  club  rooms, 
rooms  for  mothers’  meetings  and  gymnasium  for 
boys  and  young  men.  The  church  services  are 
carried  on  in  the  chapel  of  the  new  church  at 
Seventy-third  street.  There  will  be  no  evening 
services  through  the  months  of  Jaly  and  August 
and  probably  one  or  two  Sundays  in  September. 
The  morning  preachers  will  be  as  follows  ;  July 
14th,  the  Rev.  Asa  Clay  Orndorflf ;  July  21st  and 


Sammer 

Preachers 


28th,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bartow  Chapin,  D.D.  The 
pastor  will  preach  again  the  first  Sunday  of 
August,  and  the  preachers  for  the  remainder  of 
that  month  will  be  announced  later.  The  pastor 
expects  to  be  at  his  post  the  first  Sunday  of  Sep 
tember.  The  prayer  meeting  service  will  be  dis. 
continued  through  the  sununer. 

At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  include  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Black  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Rev. 
O.  Campbell  Morgan  of  London.  At  the  Brick 
Church  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College 
will  preach  every  Sunday  morning  this  month 
and  August.  The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  East 
Forty-second  street,  (Rev.  George  S.  Webster, 
pastor),  will  unite  with  the  Brick  Church  in  the 
morning  service ;  the  evening  sermons  will  be 
July  14tii,  August  4th  and  18th,  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Bullard;  July  2Ist  and  28th,  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Marsten,  D.D. ;  August  11th,  Rev.  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker,  D.D.  After  August  18th  the  church  will 
be  closed  for  repairs. 

The  little  church  on  the  comer 
of  Twentieth  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  sacred  not  more  by 
memories  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  than  by  its  ceaseless 
ministrations  to  God’s  busy  people,  offers  a  place 
to  pray  to  thousands  who  harry  past  to  their 
daily  toil,  and  many  are  glad  to  accept  the  boon. 
The  pastor,  Dr.  Henry  Mottet,  will  preach  every 


Holy  Communion 
Always  Open 


Sunday  this  summer,  and  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  at  12.30  there  is^  a  refreshing  quarter- 
hour  service.  The  church  stands  open  all  day 
for  private  prayer. 

Recently  the  Sunday  school  of 
Commencement  st.pauPg  r  c.  Church, conduc- 
n  an  ay  c  oo  Paulist  Fathers,held 

graduating  exercises, with  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Ward  Hunt  Johnson,  a  specialist  in  Oriental  lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  awarding  of  medals  and  diplomas 
to  such  members  of  the  advanced  department  as 
had  successfully  passed  a  written  examination. 
There  were  fifty-seven  graduates,  two  of  whom 
took  gold  medals  and  two  honorable  mention. 
While  the  ideal  of  the  Protestant  Simday-school 
is  to  retain  its  members  for  life,  yet  in  view  of 
the  infrequency  with  which  that  ideal  is  realiz¬ 
ed,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  a  definite 
period  for  graduation,  after  reaching  a  definite- 
standard  of  attainment,  may  not  have  its  prac¬ 
tical  advantages.  The  questions,  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  formed  the  test  of  attainment  this 
year,  as  given  in  The  Catholic  News,  witness  to 
a  high  ethical  standard  and  to  a  trained  ability 
to  form  ethical  judgments;  and  although  they 
include  not  a  single  question  which  presupposes 
the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book,  yet  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Roman  Church  they  are  ad* 
mirably  calculated  to  make  enlightened  church¬ 
men  and  women. 


THE  TENT  EVANGELIST. 

'  RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

EXECUTIVE  COnniTTEE: 

Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D.  D.  Chairman.  Fiank  E,  Sickcls§  Esq.  Rev.  A.  S-  Coats,  D.  D.  Mr.  Theophil  Speyser.  Rev.  S.  L.  Beiler,  Ph.  D* 

The  Treasurer  is  MR.  S.  M.  CLEMENT,  President  of  the  Marine  Bank,  Buffalo 


the  tent  evanoet.ist 


GIVING  HEARTY  APPROVAL. 

Mr.  John  6.  Mllburn,  President 

Col.  John  B.  Weber,  Commigsioiier.General. 

RECEIPTS. 


Previously  acknowIedKed . .* . $316fi  86 

W.  8.  Oilman,  New  York,  (  second  gift ) .  10  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Williams.  Ithaca .  25  00 

Prof.  F.  B.  Hooper,  Brooklyn .  8  oo 

A.  Stalker,  Le  Roy .  2  00 

Rev.  Cnaries  F.  Doyle.  Jamaca  Plain,  Mass. .  5  00 

Sarah  E.  Brown,  Decator,  Jll .  1  00 


Total . S3814  86 


The  change  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer 
will  be  noted.  Many  of  the  friends  of  this 
work  have  beard  of  the  failure  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  of  which  Mr.  Cornwell  was 
President,  and  those  who  have  so  beard  have 
doubtless  learned  with  gratification  that  the 
failure  was  dne  to  no  one’s  crime  or  dishonesty, 
bat  at  worst  to  an  error  of  judgment.  Mr. 
Oornwell  has  done  everything  in  bis  power  to 
avert  loss  to  depositors,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  snch  will  eventually  receive  their  money 
in  fall. 

I  It  is  in  deference  to  Mr.  Cornwell’s  own  wish 
that  his  resignation  of  the  Treasnrership  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
And  they  have  been  so  happy  as  to  secure  in 
his  plaoe  Mr.  S.  M.  Clement,  the  President  of 
the  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  banking  institutions  in  Western 
New  York.  Mr.  Olement  has  been  President 
of  the  National  Bankers’  Association,  and  is 
known  and  honored  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  the 
present  the  work  of  the  Tent  Evangelist  wil^ 
be  crippled  unless  its  friends  come  to  its  re¬ 
lief.  We  had  a  large  deposit  in  the  City  Bank 
at  the  time  of  its  failure,  and  though  we  have 
•very  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  dollar  of 
that  deposit  will  eventnally  belost,  indeed  that  it 
will  oome  in  before  the  close  of  the  season,  in 
time  to  enable  ns  to  settle  onr  bills,  yet  money 
for  current  expenses  is  very  urgently  needed, 
and  we  tmst  that  those  who  are  planning  to 


contribute, [or  to  add  to  former  oontribntions, 
will  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  now.  The  re- 
port'of  last  week’s  work  shows  oontinnally 
increasing  interest,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
toward  conditions  of  intense  beat  and  tropical 
storm.  The  promise  for  the  future  is  most 
enconraging.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  Lord’s 
work  and  that  he  has  pnt  it  into  the  hearts  of 
bis  servants  to  see  that  it  is  supported. 


Be  what  thou  seemest,  live  thy  creed; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine  ; 

Be  what  thou  prayest  to  he  made: 

Let  the  great  Master’s  steps  be  thine. 

—Bonar. 


THE  WEEK’S  REPORT. 

Very  brief  reference  was  made  last  week  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  Religions  has  been 
meeting  in  Buffalo  and  that  some  of  its  gather¬ 
ings  were  held  in  Tent  Evangelist.  The  Con¬ 
gress  was  still  in  session  when  the  last  report 
was  prepared  and  we  want  now  to  make  more 
extended  mention  of  its  Tent  sessions.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  Jane  26,  three  magnifioent 
addresses  were  delivered,  one  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole  of  Boston,  on  What  is  Bnsi- 
ness  For?  one  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell 
University,  on  Social  Effects  of  the  Conoentra- 
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tion  of  Wealth ;  and  the  third  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Corresponding  fieretary  National  Oon- 
snmers’  Leagne,  who  spoke  of  the  Leagne’s 
Work  and  its  Resnlts.  On  Friday  afternoon, 
the  Problems  of  Amusement  were  taken  np  and 
disonssed  by  the  Rev.  Merle  St.  Oroix  Wright 
of  New  York,  R.  A.  White  of  Chicago  and 
others.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  an  Intercon- 
fessional  Fellowship  Meeting  was  held,  led  by 
Theodore  F.  Seward,  Secretary  of  the  Union 
Golden  Rale  Brotherhood.  Sunday  evening, 
the  largest  audience  which  attended  any  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  gathered  for  the  holding 
of  a  “Peace  Conference.”  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch 
of  Chicago  presided  and  made  an  extended  ad¬ 
dress,  followed  by  Benjamin  F.  Trneblood, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  who 
delivered  a  very  fine  address  on  The  Golden 
Rule  in  Internationalism.  This  was  the  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Congress  and  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year  and  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

On  Monday,  the  Free  Religions  Association 
of  America  held  a  one  day  session  in  this  city, 
and  following  the  example  of  the  Oongress  of 
Religions,  met  for  the  afternoon  in  the  Tent. 
The  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester  read  a 
paper  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  the  Tran¬ 
scendental  Movement. 

Returning  to  our  own  peculiar  province,  the 
week'day  vesper  service,  and  taking  up  the 
record  where  it  was  dropped  a  week  ago;  the 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Ohicago,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Oongress  of  Religions,  spoke 
Saturday  evening  on  the  topic.  The  Religion 
of  Oharacter.  Mr.  Jones  is  always  unique  and 
as  interesting  as  be  is  unique.  His  address 
was  a  very  stirring  appeal  for  that  high  relig¬ 
ious  character  which  he  analyzed  and  de¬ 
scribed. 

On  Monday  evening,  Dr.  Rnesell  H.  Oonwell 
of  Philadelphia  spoke  on  Systematic  Obristian 
Work.  The  fame  of  this  great  Baptist  divine. 


KXV.  SCSSEIiL  H.  coawKU.,  D.D. 

whose  power  as  a  preacher  draws  weekly  con¬ 
gregations  of  five  or  six  thousand,  and  whose 
remarkable  energy  and  ability  as  an  organizer 
has  made  nis  Temple  Church  the  centre  of 
marvelous  Christian  work,  was  sufficient  to  fill 
the  Tent  with  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  After  defining  the  work  of  the 
ohnrch  as  being  the  care  not  alone  of  the  souls, 
but  also  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  be 
proceeded  to  mark  ont  certain  roads  to  success 
in  carrying  on  this  work— the  central  thought 
being  the  need  of  system. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  of  Ohicago,  pastor  of  the 
Moody  Church  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  spoke  on  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  evenings  to  large  andiences,  bis  topics 


REV.  R.A.TORRET,  D.D. 


being  successively.  The  Bible  the  Word  ,of  God ; 
Infidelity,  its  Canses,  Oonseqaences  and  Cure ; 
and  Power.  Mr.  Torrey’s  addresses  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily 
to  brief  analysis.  They 
abound  in  short,  concise 
sentences  and  are  richly 
illustrated  by  story  and 
incidents.  They  consti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  stirring 
appeals  for  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  life. 

Perhaps  none  of  our 
speakers  has  met  so 
many  friends  in  the  Tent 
as  Mr.  Torrey.  They  flocked  about  him 
in  great  numbers  at  the  close  of  each  ser¬ 
vice.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  in  spite 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  and  multitude 
of  distractions  which  always  accompany  the 
“glorious  Fourth,”  a  large  audience  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Tent  on  that  evening  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Torrey  bad  to  say  concerning  that  highest 
power,  not  political  nor  martial,  bnt  which 
comes  with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Richard  Barton  sang 
for  ns.  Mr.  Barton  is  counted  among  the 
very  best  of  Buffalo’s  tenor  singers  and  bis 
selection  was  beautifully  rendered  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed. 

We  have  been  uDfortuuate  in  our  engage¬ 
ment  with  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson;  originally 
announced  for  two  evenings,  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  remain  in  the  city  over  Sunday  and 
so  bad  to  cancel  the  Saturday  evening  engage¬ 
ment.  OnFriday  evening  just  before  the  hour 
of  service,  a  storm  began  to  gather,  which 
broke  at  about  8  80  into  the  wildest,  most  ter¬ 
rific  thunder  storm  known  here  for  years,  per¬ 
haps.  It  was  thought  wise  to  dismiss  the  au¬ 
dience  before  the  storm  broke  and  so  no  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  As  a  consequence,  we  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Tent. 

In  a  very  much  more  marked  degree  than 
before,  our  audiences  this  week  have  been  cos¬ 
mopolitan-gathered  from*  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Men  and  women  have  introduced 
themselves  as  coming  from  nearly  every  state 
of  the  union  and  from  other  countries.  We 
are  giving  our  speakers  what  we  promised — a 
hearing  before  an  international  constituency. 

To-morrow,  Saturday  evening,  in  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  place,  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry  of  New  York 
will  speak  on  the  Noblest  Crusade  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  The  Camp  Nelson  Jubilee 
Singers  will  add  interest  to  the  program. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Jnne  80,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  L.  Beiler  of  the  Richmond  Avenue  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  city,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  onr  Executive  Committee,  spoke  at  the 
Men’s  meeting  on  The  Spiritual  Life;  it  was  a 
very  earnest  and  convincing  personal  talk 
with  the  yonng  men  present,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  learn  to  know  the  true  relative 
value  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 


BULLETIN  FOB  WEEK  JULY  15-21. 

Monday,  Jnly  15,  the  Rev.  John  Weaver 
Weddell  D.D.  of  Davenport,  la  ,  pastor  Cal¬ 
vary  Baptist  Church ;  subject.  Redeeming  the 
Time. 

Tuesday,  July  16,  the  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tom¬ 
kins  S  T.D.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church ;  subject.  The  Simfilioity 
of  the  Christian  Life. 

Wednesday,  Jnly  17,  the  Rev.  Floyd  W. 
Tomkins  S.  T.  D. ;  subject.  The  Helpfulness 
of  Christianity. 

Thursday,  July  18,  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage  D.D.  of  Washington,  D.  O. ;  subject, 
Enconragement. 

Friday,  Jnly  19,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart 
D.D.,  President  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary;  subject.  What  Christianity  Stands  For. 


Saturday,  Jnly  20,  Bishop  S.  O.  Breyfogel 
D.D.  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Bishop  of  English 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church;  snbjeot.  The 
Cross  of  Christ  the  Need  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Sunday,  July  21,  Men’s  Meeting  in  charge 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

An  appealwas  made  in  these  oolnmns  several 
weeks  ago,  in  behalf  of  the  religions  interests 
of  onr  Latin  American  visitors.  The  appeal 
came  from  Prof.  D.  S.  Martin  of  Brooklyn  whose 
activity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Cuban 
refugees  during  the  late  war  is  known  to  many. 
It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  men.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Threadgill,  No.  101 
West  Eighty-seventh  street.  New  York  City, 
has  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer  of  this  special 
fund.  As  the  Spanish  work^will  be  carried  on 
in  the  Tent  Evangelist  we  are  glad  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  here  all  contributions  which  may  be  made 
to  this  fund. 

Special  fund  for  Latin- American  Religions 
Work  in  Tent  Evangelist,  |10. 


•  PAN  AMERICAN  GUEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  A 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

About  fifty  families  connected  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  living  in  a  residence  section  of  a  medium 
class,  upon  an  average  of  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  grounds,  and  handy  to  direct 
car  lines,  can  furnish  reliable  home  accommo¬ 
dations  for  about  |3. 60  a  day.  (“Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist”  is  between  us  and  the  grounds. )  Put 
of  what  is  thus  received  will  be  devoted  to  a 
building  fund  for  a  greatly  needed  new  church 
edifice.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail, 
29  Otis  Place,  will  assist  in  placing  gnests  and 
answering  requests  for  information. 

I  Correspondence 


A  WORD  FROM  PITTSBURG. 

The  value  of  open  air  services  has  been  well 
established  in  this  busy  city.  This  year  the 
Christian  people  of  the  city  are  following  out 
their  work  in  its  legitimate  development.  See- 
nlar  concerts  and  their  concomitants  were  dis¬ 
placed  in  all  the  great  parks  of  the  Pittsburgh 
region.  Sabbath,  Jnne  80. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Yonng,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  en¬ 
listed  seven  leading  pastors  of  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcoalian,  Baptist,  Datch  Re¬ 
formed  and  United  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tions,  to  preach  at  the  various  meetings,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  forty  thousand  people, 
mostly  non-church-goers,  heard  the  GospeL 
The  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  more  minutely  in 
September. 

At  the  Schenley  Park  Pavilion,  Pastor  Yonng 
preaches  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  con¬ 
gregations  average,  according  to  the  local  press, 
abon  ten  thousand. 

The  Schenley  Park  services  are  believed  to 
be  the  most  largely  attended  Sabbath  services 
in  the  world.  The  excellent  order  and  atten- 
tivensss  are  marked  features. 

Edwin  S.Grat. 
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KEEPING  THE  FAITH. 

Something  snrely  snTTives  the  loss  and  rift- 
ings  of  a  true  man’s  life.  Probably  there  was 
more  gladness  in  the  words,  “I  have  kept  the 
faith,”  than  in  those  which  record  the  mighty 
conflict.  That  which  is  left  when  one  has  done 
battle  for  noblest  things  is  a  pecnliar  treasure ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  of  ns  all  that  of  all  we 
set  out  with,  a  part  only  is  found  with  ns  at 
the  end.  Of  the  mental  processes  by  which  we 
mark  our  progress  upward  and  onward  through 
realms  of  truth,  it  is  always  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty ;  so  difficult  as  to  make  ns  care¬ 
ful  when  of  spiritnal  growth  we  try  to  give 
emphasis  to  that  which  alone  has  been  perma¬ 
nent  «nd  enduring.  Mach  has  been  left  be¬ 
hind  ns  of  temporary  nse  with  little  absolute 
value ;  bnt  something  remain.,  and  on  that  we 
rest  our  estimate  of  a  life’s  result,  onr  hope 
of  farther  achievement  in  the  life  to  come. 

One  of  the  vital  questions  for  any  believer 
is  this:  What  have  I  retained?  It  is  not  mi  hat 
yon  have  taught,  bnt  what  yon  have  taken  to 
yonrself  from  which  yon  can  never  more 
be  separated.  Men  who  have  preached  the 
system  of  faith  for  long  and  patient  years  are 
challenged  for  answer  to  the  question:  "Bnt 
what  do  you  believe?”  We  had  this  experience, 
not  many  months  ago.  A  man  of  eminent 
piety  and  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  system 
tanght  him  in  childhood  was  told  that  he 
had  bnt  a  Tew  weeks  more  to  live.  What  eyes 
those  were  that  looked  into  ours  as  if  to  read 
the  secret  things  of  the  soul,  with  the  tense 
inquiry  that  probed  the  text  of  the  confession 
for  the  truth  that  lay  behind.  Yon  have  been 
tanght  the  faith?  Oh,  yes;  and  I  have  tanght 
the  faith.  Then  what  is  there  more?  Oh, 
everything!  was  the  answer.  What  1  need 
now  is  to  know  what  I  may  believe  in  face  of 
the  eternal  mystery  that  lies  so  near,  that 
hannts'these  nights  of  waiting,  that  darkens 
these  days  of  woe. 

Well,  there  is  a  difference.  Who  is  it  that 
goes  about  charging  his  brethren  with  not 
knowing  what  they  believe?  When  each  man 
has  recited  his  catechism  in  public,  there  re- 
mains*the'qnestion  what  he  believes  in  priv¬ 
ate;  for.in^the  cracial  moments  a  man's  creed 
is  likely  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  formu- 
lated]^dogmas  of  his  confession.  And  there  are 
many  of^ns  who  at  snch  times  are  ready  to 
right*ourselves  by  correcting  onr  notions  of 
orthodoxy  and  resolving  onr  system  into  one 
word:  “I  know  wAom  I  have  believed!”  For 
the  many,  we  put  the  One ;  for  the  dry  dogma 
we  seek  the  living  Voice;  for  the  verbal  defi¬ 
nition  we  find  the  open  Vision.  Oh,  we  see  not 
so  manyf things; 'bnt  if  we  see  Jesns,  that  is 
all  snffiolent.  The  late  Joseph  Oook  was  not 
a  strong  reasoner,  and  his  postulates  were  sin- 
gnlarly  weak  though  popularly  taking ;  bnt  he 
had  one'statement  of  the  things  efficient  in  sal¬ 
vation  and  the  one  thing  fnlly  sufficient  that 
is  deserving  of^bigh  commendation.  To  the 
man  who  is  in  donbt  as  to  doctrines,  we  preach 
not  the  system,  bnt  the  Person;  we  lift  his 
hand  and  let  himifeel  Jesns  nigh ;  we  teach  his 
heart,  troubled,  weary,  breaking  now  and 
bleeding  as  well,  to  lean  on  the  human  heart 
of  the  divine  Son  of  the  Highest. 

And  if  so  with'men  at  the  crisis  of  their 
faith,  why  not  with  ourselves  to-day?  If  we 
and  were  put  to^the  ultimate  test  now,  what 
shonld  we  say  and  be  perfectly  honest,  frank 
and  true?  How  much  of  the  system  of  faith 
have  we  kept  at  heart?  Are  we  inclined 
to  discredit  the  good  and  true  man  who 
found  that  he  had  not  kept  it  after  all? 


There  is  a  story  of  a  man  dying  who  held  np 
the  book  containing  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  saying:  ”I  hold  to  every  word  of  this  and 
I  die  trusting  its  entirety.”  And  his  minister 
said:  ”If  that  is  all,  yon  have  a  millstone 
round  your  neck  when  you  take  your  final  leap 
out  of  the  seen  into  the  infinite  unknown.” 
The  fact  is  that  the  living  kernel  of  faith  is 
very  small  A  large  faith  is  something  to  brag 
abont  and  make  a  show  over,  bnt  a  living 
faith  is  the  small  grain.  The  inalienable  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  believer  vitalizes  his  whole  spirit, 
bringing  him  into  conscious  touch  with  God 
in  the  heart  of  Jesns.  "One  strong  arm  is 
worth  a  ship  load  of  life  preservers,”  said  a 
man  who  saved  women  and  children  from  the 
wreck.  He  who  knows  Jesus  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand  and  heart  has  the  faith  that  keeps. 

And  we  may  venture  safely  to  omit  the  de¬ 
fining  article  and  think  how  much  is  con¬ 
tained  in  keeping  faith  with  one’s  own  soul  as 
a  religious  development,  a  realizing  of  spirit¬ 
nal  possessions.  We  keep  faith  with  each 
other;  do  we  betray  ourselves?  We  think  the 
man  on  his  death -bed,  referred  to  above,  had 
not  kept  faith  with  himself.  The  discovery 
drove  him  frantic.  Men  die  in  such  crises 
and  none  knows  why.  The  man  who  boasted 
of  bis  faith  in  the  confession  was  covering 
the  betrayal  of  himself  by  the  noise  of 
words  and  a  show  of  fidelity.  It  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  self-deception;  preacher  and  people  fall 
into  it  all  too  often.  The  heart  of  man  craves 
loyalty;  the  soul  of  man  must  be  sure.  Pre¬ 
tences  harden  it,  professions  pnt  it  to  sleep. 
Bnt  it  wakens  sometimes,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  has  “lied  to  his  own  soul!”  O  man  of 
large  professions*  have  yon  kept  faith  with 
your  own  sonl?  O  man  of  long  confessions, 
have  yon  whispered  confidence  into  yonr  own 
spirit?  The  majesty  of  a  man  is  to  find  one 
truth  by  which  to  live  and  by  which  to  die ; 
then  “the  true  grandeur  of  a  man  is  always  to 
prefer  that  truth  to  himself.”  Snch  is  the 
greatness  of  a  man  who  keeps  the  faith ;  who 
does  more,  who  keeps  faith  ! 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  CONTENTION. 

The  daily  papers  have  thus  far  been  singu¬ 
larly  meagre  in  their  reports  of  the  gathering 
at  Cincinnati,  and  we  must  wait  until  next 
week  for  the  report  of  our  Christian  Endeavor 
editor,  Dr.  McEwen.  Bnt  it  is  impossible, 
even  without  definite  data,  to  think  unmoved 
of  that  great  gathering  of  yonng  people,  who 
whether  or  not  they  consoionsly  hold  their 
birthright  are  all  children  of  the  Church,  all 
have  their  faces  turned  Zionward,  all  live 
more  or  less  wittingly  under  the  inspiration 
of  high  ideals  and  unselfish  purposes.  They, 
and  that  other  company  now  hastening  to  their 
meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
are  the  nation’s  hope.  However  much  the 
spirit  of  mammon  and  the  shadow  of  enormous 
wealth  and  unrivalled  opportpnities  of  Inxn- 
rious  ease  may  darken  the  ontlook  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  the  fntnre  is  bright  where  their  in- 
flnence  reaches.  Not  all  of  them  very  deeply 
impressed  with  their  high  calling,  not  all  of 
them  taking  life  very  seriously,  many  of  them 
superficial  and  few  of  them  particularly  thought¬ 
ful,  they  are  still  of  those  to  whom  life  is  earn¬ 
est  and  duty  real,  and  opportnnities  of  service 
a  privilege.  God  bless  onr  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor ! 

If  half  a  score  of  years  hence  onr  churches 
are  not  more  a  leaven  of  righteousness  in  the 
community  than  they  are  now.  if  onr  politics 
are  not  purer  and  onr  middle  class  social  life 


less  commonplace,  it  will  be  the  fault,  not  of 
these  yonng  people  then  taking  their  place  in 
the  world’s  work,  bnt  of  the  churches  in 
which  they  awoke  to  Christian  conscionsness. 
Upon  the  pastors  and  the  officers  of  the 
churches  of  to-day  a  great  responsibility  is 
laid,  along  side  of  a  great  opportunity.  They 
may  train  these  boys  and  girls  to  be  a  force  for 
righteousness,  in  business,  in  civic  life,  in  the 
home,  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school  and  prayer-meeting.  Or  by  nnwise 
attempts  to  mle  they  may  arouse  in  them  a 
spirit  of  aggressive  self-sufficiency,  restive  un¬ 
der  church  restraints  and  church  guidance ;  or 
by  simple  neglect  they  may  leave  them  to  find 
channels  for  their  overflowing  energy  and  fresh 
enthusiasms  in  fields  outside  of  the  chnrch  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

Happily  there  are  now  few  pastors  who  do 
not  realize  the  possibilities  and  the  promise  of 
their  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  there  has  been  great  advance  of  late> 
bnt  the  question  how  best  to  train  the  yonng 
people  and  gain  their  fullest  service  for  the 
church  is  still  an  open  one. 

DR.  BABCOCK  IN  STRIA. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Hoskins  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  Beirut,  refered  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  visit  of  Or.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock.  The  mis¬ 
sion  circle  in  Syria  had  just  heard  of  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  death  when  he  wrote  as  follows: 

Syria  adds  her  tribute  of  sorrow,  for  all  who 
met  him  here  were  strengthened  by  his  great 
heart,  inspired  by  bis  faith,  and  drawn  towards 
him  by  the  power  of  his  loving  sympathy. 
We  bad  welcomed  Mrs.  Babcock  intp  onr  home, 
and  had  felt  Dr.  Babcock’s  presence  long  be¬ 
fore  we  saw  him,  because  the  two  were  one  in 
a  strangely  beautiful  union.  I  saw  him  first 
on  the  seashore  below  old  Sidon,  and  it  took 
only  a  moment  to  become  really  acquainted. 
I  knew  his  old  Lockport  home  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  his  successor  at  Lockport  being  a  loved 
friend  and  classmate  of  mine.  Dr.  Evans,  now 
of  the  West  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  New  York 
Oity — though  carrying  messages  to  him  from 
Mrs.  Babcock  would  have  been  enough  in  any 
case  to  win  his  favor.  I  shall  never  forget 
what  I  saw  of  him  in  Sidon,  in  the  camp,  on 
the  ride  up  along  the  sea— the  eager  question¬ 
ing  mind,  the  bright  flashing  eye,  the  active 
frame  instinct  with  life  in  every  fibre.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  disease  and  death  have  torn 
down  that  magnificent  combination  of  brain 
and  heart  and  voice  and  hand. 

Most  probably  the  last  sermon  he  ever 
preached  was  n  the  Oollege  Chapel  at  Beirut. 
He  had  spoken  to  a  smaller  audience  through 
an  interpreter  at  Sidon,  bnt  here  was  an  an- 
dienoe  of  yonng  men  from  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Armenia,  Cyprus  and  Crete,  who  under¬ 
stood  the  English  language.  He  never  faced 
snch  an  audience  before,  and  he  realized  that 
it  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  How 
little  any  one  dreamed  that  it  was  to  be  his 
last  effort  upon  this  earth !  He  chose  for  his 
text  a  part  of  Revelation  ii.  17:  “To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna.  ’  ’  and  then  putting  all  bis  powers  into 
the  most  intense  action  he  delivered  a  match¬ 
less  sermon  to  yonng  men  on  “overcoming.” 
Many  a  life  took  a  new  start  in  Christian  effort, 
so  that  this  farewell  sermon  will  echo  and  re¬ 
echo  throughout  all  eternity.  Just  six  Sun¬ 
days  later,  three  days  after  we  had  heard  the 
sad  news.  Dr.  Webster  told  the  same  student 
audience  of  onr  great  loss  in  Dr.  Babcock’s 
death,  and  then  with  tender  voice  reread  the 
chapter  and  text  in  Revelation  ii. ,  and  recalled 
and  reimpressed  the  leading  idea  of  that  strik¬ 
ing  sermon. 

The  visit  of  the  party  to  Beirut  did  not  give 
much  time  for  such  conversation  as  we  enjoyed 
along  the  sea,  bnt  he  came  with  others  and 
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made  oe  all  long  to  aee  more  of  him.  He  was 
the  last  to  whom  we  said  good-bye.  When  off 
Samoa  and  nearing  Smyrna  he  wrote  na  one  of 
the  laat  lettera  he  aent^aok  to  Syria.  We  had 
talked  of  the  great  qneationa  preaaing  npon  na 
aa  Americana  in  the  Tnrkiah  Empire,  and  aa 
Ohriatiana  wtbin  the  great  Mohammedan 
world,  and  this  ia  the  laat  meaaage  we  oan  eyer 
hare  from  him:  “Know  too  that  Beirnt  waa  a 
beantifnl  oonolnaion^pf  oar  trip  through  the 
Holy  Land,  filling  the  memories  of  the  plaoea 
where  Jeans  onoe  walked  with  signs  of  his 
present  power  and  ooming'^kingdom. 

'*  Be  strong  1 

It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong, 

How  hard  the  battle  goes— the  day  how  long, 

Faint  not  I  Fight  on  I  To-morrow  comes  the  song 

Be  strong  1  ’’ 


A  WORD  FROM  DR.  FIELD. 

A  LBTTSB  F&OH  JEBD8AL.EM. 

It  is  a  far  ory  from  the  East  to  the  West; 
from  Jeraaalem  to  New  York.  Bat  if  it  be  a 
familiar  voice,  the  distance  is  redaced  till  we 
are  almost  face  to  face.  Among  oar  foreign 
friends,  none  are  nearer  or  dearer  than  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  France,  Father^Hy- 
aointhe,  and  his  American  wife— an  alliance 
which,  if  forbidden  in  the  Oatholio  Ohnroh, 
ia  as  free  in  the  Eastern  Obarch  as  in  America; 
so  that  if  he  was  frowned  upon  in  Rome,  he 
has  had  a  hearty  welcome  in  Jemsalem,  where 
he  with  his  wife  are  gaests  of  the  Greek  Pa¬ 
triarch,  and  sending  messages  of  affection  from 
the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West.  Though  the  en¬ 
closed  is  a  private  letter,  I  cannot  bat  share  it 
with  their  many  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
sea.  H.  M.  F. 

Jekcsalkii,  Palestine,  Greek  Patriarchate,  Jane  2,  ISOl. 

We  are  following  yon,  dear  friend,  as  fast  as 
we  oan,  tbongh  afar  off.  1  am  to-day  sixty- 
eight  years  old — the  dear  Pere  seventy-four. 
We  have  just  read  your  Birthday  Number  (ow¬ 
ing  to  Oriental  Postal  service  I )  But  there  must 
be  an  end  to  all  this — some  day — when  God 
is  willing.  We  are  of  no  se^t,  but  more  and 
more  of  the  following  of  him  who  lived  and 
died  just  a  stone’s  throw  from  my  window. 
There  is  certainly  a  silent  and  deep  movement 
in  the  Oriental  churches  toward  the  GospeL 
Patience  and  love  is  our  dnty. 

Always  yours,  Emilie  U.  Loyson. 


WINONA. 

Many  hearts  have  been  prayerfnlly  fixed  on 
Winona  daring  the  past  week,  while  the  life 
of  its  newly  elected  Ohancellor,  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  D.  D.  has  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance.  To  many  readers  of  The  Evange¬ 
list,  as  to  tens  of  thousands  in  various  pans 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Chapman’s  words  have 
been  blest,  and  many  must  have  been  the  pray¬ 
ers  that  went  up  with  that  uttered  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  last 
Satnrday,  that  this  precious  servant  of  God 
might  be  spared  yet  awhile  from  the  ministry 
of  heaven  to  that  of  earth.  At  this  writing 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  prayers  will 
be  answered,  and  that  Dr.  Chapman’s  life  will 
be  prolonged  for  asefulness  here  below. 

Whether  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  a  busy  city 
pastor  to  give  his  vacation  weeks  to  the  care 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Winona  summer 
school,  we  will  not  here  inquire.  The  import- 
auoe  of  this  young  enterprise  may  well  have 
led  Dr.  Chapman  to  deem  it  worth  a  consider¬ 
able  personal  sacrifice.  Winona,  based  on  the 
principles  which  have  carried  Chautauqua  to 
such  large  usefulness,  differs  from  Ohautanqua 
in  being  under  Presbyterian  management,  as 
that  is  under  Methodist,  and  still  more  in  com¬ 
bining  with  the  educational  features  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  the  religious  ideals  of  Northfield.  But 
it  is  like  Chautauqua  in  being  entirely  inter¬ 


denominational  in  its  program.  It  is  as  beau¬ 
tiful  for  situation  as  Chautauqua,  with  its  lake, 
its  four  hundred  acres  of  park  and  forest  land, 
and  its  natural  springs.  Young  as  it  is— just 
entering  its  sixth  year,  it  stands  next  to  that 
pioneer  of  summer  schools  in  the  matter  of  at¬ 
tendance,  and  now  that  the  Moody  Building, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  is  completed, 
giving  a  free  abiding  place  for  a  limited  time 
to  ministers  whose  salaries  are  small,  and  a 
home  for  the  Boys’  school  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  usefulness  of  Winona  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

Various  Conferences  will  be  held  during  the 
summer,  the  Bible  Conference  opening  on  Au¬ 
gust  16.  Dr.  Purves,  Dr.  W.  G.  Moorehead 
and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  of  China  will  be 
among  the  speakers. 


A  HAPPT  FAMILY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  oallins  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  happiest  Christian  reformatory  of 
wayward  boys,  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Fmrm 
at  Lake  Queechy,  Columbia  County,  in  this 
state.  It  has  just  held  its  annual  Summer 
Festival.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
heightened  by  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Burnham,  First 
President  of  the  Industrial  Farm,  and  donor  of 
the  magnificent  estate  of  eight  hundred  acres  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  land  in  the 
state,  on  which  it  is  situated. 

Eighty  one  boys  have  been  in  the  reformatory 
daring  the  year,  and  many  more  had  to  be  re¬ 
fused  for  want  of  funds.  It  requires  some¬ 
thing  over  |16,0(X)  a  year  to  run  the  Farm,  and 
this  sum  is  raised  wholly  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution. 

The  Farm  is  now  out  of  debt  and  fairly  fur¬ 
nished  with  buildings,  but  very  much  in  need 
of  a  better  equipment  for  the  development  of 
its  industrial  work  and  training.  It  has  now  a 
pretty  good  carpenter  shop,  the  beginnings  of 
a  shoe  shop,  where  the  boys  learn  to  repair 
their  own  shoes,  and  a  printing  press  where 
they  set  and  print  the  “Annual  Report’’  and 
the  * '  Monthly  Record.  ’  ’  The  farm  needs  also 
some  restocking  and  equipment. 

But  each  as  it  is,  a  work  is  carried  on  there 
to  warm  the  heart  of  every  Christian  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  observer.  The  boys  though  not  re¬ 
strained  by  fences  or  police  almost  never  run 
away,  and  make  the  happiest  family  in  the 
land.  Christian  influence,  wise  discipline  and 
a  healthy  life  work  on  them  their  miracles  of 
change  and  transform  them  from  wayward  in- 
corrigibles  into  happy  lads  with  the  promise 
of  an  honest  life  before  them. 


Editorial  Notes 


In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland 
D.  D.  of  the  First  Church  in  Washington,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  loses  a  distinguished  fig¬ 
ure,  and  a  very  wide  circle  a  cheri  shed  friend. 
Very  many  will  read  with  interest  the  tribute 
on  another  page  rendered  by  one  who  was  for 
some  years  associated  with  him  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate,  the  Rev.  Adolos  Allen. 

The  second  article  in  our  series  of  Modern 
Prophets,  of  which  the  first  instalment  appears 
in  this  issue,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
been  for  over  fifty  years  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  deeply  loved  pastors  and  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Long- 
acre  D.D.  His  present  pastorate  is  at  the 
Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
is  now  serving  his  sixth  year.  His  friends 
there  commemorated  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry  by  a  most  cordial  greeting  and  a 
purse  of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  spiritual  culture  and  intellectual  force  and 


while  never  holding  any  representative  official 
position  other  than  that  of  Presiding  Elder  of 
this  district,  including  the  greater  part  of 
New  York  City,  he  has  served  on  his  Church 
Boards  and  is  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  deeper  life  and 
spiritual  culture  which  characterizes  the  ideal 
Methodism.  Dr.  Longacre  has  always  beea 
warmly  appreciated  in  other  denominationa 
than  his  own,  an  illustration  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  in  his  earlier  ministry  he  was 
pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  John  MoClintook. 


The  founder  of  the  Florence  Crittenden 
Homes,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenden,  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  successful  meetings  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  of  Georgia.  As  an  evidence  of  in¬ 
terest  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  business  houses  closed  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  day  in  order  that  the  employes 
might  attend  the  services.  Great  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  the  noble  work  of  rescu¬ 
ing  young  girls,  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 


The  Established  Scottish  Church  Assemblyr 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  reports  of’representa- 
tives  of  Hamilton  Presbytery,  must  have  been 
rather  dreary  this  year.  None  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  a  word  of  praise.  One  declared  that 
the  Assembly  was  a  disappointment ;  another 
said  that  it  was  a  weariness  to  the  flesh;  and 
a  third  complained  that  he  had  [contracted 
deafness  owing  to  the  draughts  in  Assembly 
Hall. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson 
D.D. is  changed  from  Union,  Ore.,  to  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Prof.  Edsall  Ferrier  D.  D.  of  Lafayette^Ool- 
lege,  has  received  the  title  L.L.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Alton  H.  Cowles  of  Chantanqna 
has  received  a  call  to  the  Second  Church,  Os- 
wegatchie,  in  this  state. 

A  unanimous  call  has  been  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Harry  Nyce  of  Peru,  Ind.,  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  qf  Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  formerly  pastor 
of  Rutgers  Riverside  Church  of  this  city,  and 
now  of  Toronto,  Canada,  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  at  the  recent  Commencement  of  Glasgow 
University. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  at  Idaho  Falla 
and  Soda  [Springs,!  Ido.,  are  being  supplied 
for  twelve[months  hy  two  of  this  year's  grad¬ 
uates  from^Princeton  Seminary:  William  H. 
Chapman  and  John  T.  Riohelson. 

The  Rev.  [^Walter  Duncan  Buchanan  D  D. 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
sailed  for^Europe  yesterday  (Wednesday),  on 
the  St.  Paul.  He  expects  to  return  in  time  to 
preach  on  the  second  Sunday  in  September. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  will  spend  his 
vaoation[in  London  preaching  for  the  Maryle- 
bone  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  be  was 
formerly  pastor.  He  expects  to  return  to  Yon¬ 
kers  early  [in]^September. 

The  torrid  weather  apparently  had  no  effect 
upon  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Rossiter,  who  formed  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  MoAll  Mission  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  last  week.  Dr.  Rossiter,  who  sails  for 
France  next  week,  has  promised  to  visit  La 
Rochelle  in  the  interests  of  the  young  Auxil¬ 
iary  to  see  if  any  work  oan  be  done  by  it  there. 
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Rev*  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 


“And  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said 
nnto  Jesns,  And  who  is  my  neighbor  ?’’ — Lnke 
2 :29 

Onr  subject  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa¬ 
maritan.  Its  great  teaching  is  the  duty  of  love 
to  our  fellow  men. 

Onr  text  contains  the  reason  why  the  lawyer, 
whose  first  inquiry  had  been  answered,  asked 
another  question  of  Jesus.  He  wished  “to 
justify  himself.”  That  is,  he  wanted  to  show 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  difiioult, 
that  so  far  as  they  could  be  kept,  he  was  keep¬ 
ing  them,  and  that  he  had  earned  by  his  con¬ 
duct  the  title  to  eternal  life.  Men  always  like 
to  do  this,  to  ask  questions  of  God  and  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  then  make  up  an  answer 
which  is  altogether  favorable,  which  puts  them 
in  a  good  light  and  makes  them  well  satisfied 
with  themselves.  It  is  often  hard  to  love  onr 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  sometimes  very  hard, 
especially  if  we  include  among  them  those  who 
have  no  claim  whatever,  as  the  world  counts 
such  claims,  upon  onr  affection  or  interest. 
We  would  rather  have  the  term  neighbor  so 
defined  as  to  rule  out  all  who  are  uncongenial 
or  distasteful  to  ns,  and  so  as  to  include  only 
those  in  the  little  circle  of  our  immediate 
friends  and  chosen  companions.  ‘  But  alto¬ 
gether  different  is  the  view  which  the  Master 
takes  of  this  matter.  “And  who  is  my  neigh¬ 
bor?”  asks  the  lawyer,  “who  is  it  that  I  am 
to  love  even  as  myself?”  “Let  me  know  that, 
let  me  see  whether  I  have  kept  the  law,  or 
what  it  is  that  I  must  do,  in  order  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  sight  of  God.”  Little  did  this 
carping  lawyer  imagine  tha^  in  the  answer 
which  he  was  to  receive,  Jesus  would  draw  a 
picture  which  for  all  time.would  set  forth  the 
true  relations  of  man  to  man,  which  would 
teach  what  it  is  to  be  neighborly  as  the  world 
had  not  yet  learned  it,  nor  even  dreamt  of  it, 
and  which  would  set  up  a  standard  of  good 
will  and  brotherly  kindness  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  of  two  thousand  years  has  but 
partially  inculcated  even  among  Christian  peo¬ 
ples.  The  Master  always  strove  to  lead  back 
the  minds  of  inquirers  from  minute  questions 
of  legal  casuistry  to  broad  principals  of  moral 
action,  and  more  than  this  he  strove  kO  turn 
their  minds  away  from  the  selfish  egotism  of 
righteousness  for  the  sake  of  reward,  and  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  love  of  truth  and  duty 
for  their  own  sake.  He  sought  to  fire  their 
hearts  by  precept  and  example,  by  exhortation 
and  by  parable  to  seek  a  new  life  of  love  to 
God  and  man,  that  they  might  fulfil  the  end 
of  their  own  being  and  rise  in  some  degree  to¬ 
ward  “the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.” 

And  this  is'jnst  what  Jesus  did  now.  We 
are  all  familiar’with’the  scene  which  he  pic¬ 
tures  A  traveler  is  on  his  way  down  the 
lonely  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  He  is 
attacked  by  robbers.  They  fall  upon  him, 
strip  him  of  his’clothes,  wound  him  severely, 
and  when  they  have  done  all  their  cruel  work, 
leave  him  there  upon  the  roadside  half  dead. 
Then  come  two  passers  by ;  first  a  priest,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sacred  family  chosen  by  God  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  to  live  quite  apart 
from  the  cares  and  temptations  of  this  present 
evil  world  and  lead  the  people  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  Now,  poor 
traveler,  robbed  and  beaten,  now  is  your  op¬ 
portunity,  here  is  one  who  certainly  will  help 
yon.  Communion  with  God  in  the  act  of  di¬ 
vine  worship  has  doubtless  made  this  priest’s 
whole  nature  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  human 
suffering,  and  ministering  in  th^  name  of  a 


God  of  love,  he  will  delight  to  do  all  that  he 
can  to  aid  yon  in  your  present  difficulties  and 
to  relieve  your  urgent  need.  So  we  might 
well  reason.  But  such  is  not  at  all  the 
thought  of  the  priest  in  the  parable.  Ah,  how 
strange  it  is  that  men  all  the  way  down  have 
so  often  divorced  religion  and  morals.  How 
strange,  and  yet  how  true,  that  men  have 
sometimes  thought  they  could  be  very  religions 
and  yet  very  base  and  cruel.  Marvels  of  cere¬ 
monial  sanctity  and  marvels  of  gross  immor¬ 
ality  have  lived  under  the  same  cowl,  and 
marvels  of  theological  orthodoxy  have  occa¬ 
sionally  stood  in  the  same  shoes  with  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  strangest  neglect  of 
Christian  duty.  It  is  always  far  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice.  It  is  always  fat  eas- 
ierto  “pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,” 
than  to  respect  “mercy  and  judgment”  in  the 
affairs  of  every  day  life.  Human  nature  has 
always  been  the  same,  and  before  we  judge 
this  nameless  priest  too  harshly,  let  ns  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  in  any  wise  making  onr  reli¬ 
gion  a  matter  merely  of  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  and  neglecting  to  “bear  one  another’s 
burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.” 

One  glance  is  enough  for  this  representative 
of  strict  ecclesiastical  propriety.  He  cannot 
delfie  himself  by  contact  with  such  a  loathsome 
object  as  that  wounded  traveler  who  lies  bleed¬ 
ing  by  the  roadside.  He  will  gather  about 
him  his  priestly  robes,  lest  they  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  touch  of  an  unclean  thing,  and  he 
will  “pass  by  on  the  other  side.”  No,  poor 
traveler,  we  were  sadly  mistaken ;  this  man 
who  professes  to  be  a  guardian  and  teacher  of 
religion  is  not  your  friend.  He  may  chant 
the  Hallelujah  in  the  softest  and  sweetest 
voice,  he  may  make  broad  his  phylacteries  and 
may  make  long  prayers,  but  when  it  comes  to 
geting  down  in  the  dust  by  the  roadside  and 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  an  unknown  traveler 
— well,  he  was  not  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
for  that,  he  was  never  called  to  do  hospital 
duty,  and  he  must  leave  all  such  work  to  be 
done  by  other  men. 

But  take  heart,  traveler,  here  is  another  fig¬ 
ure  coming  down  the  road.  He  is  not  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  not  of  the  order  of  priests,  he 
is  only  a  Levite,  and  perhaps  he  will  be  less 
scrupulous  about  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
his  exalted  station.  He  will  be  a  little  more 
human,  not  so  much  of  a  priest  but  more  of  a 
man,  let  ns  hope,  and  if  so  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  touched  by  this  spectacle  of  human  need  and 
physical  suffering.  Tes,  it  is  evident  that  he 
feels  an  interest  in  the'  almost  dying  man. 
His  first  thought  is  evidently  one  of  kindness 
(though  perhaps  it  is  only  curiosity);  at  any 
rate,  he  comes  and  looks  on  the  sufferer.  But 
one  look  is  enough.  Every  kindly  impulse,  if 
he  ever  had  such,  is  at  once  smothered ;  self- 
interest,  the  opinion  of  others,  fear  of  critcism ; 
these  and  a  score  of  other  arguments  have  won 
the  day,  and  coward  that  he  is,  he  too  “passes 
by  on  the  other  side.  ’  ’ 

But  here  also,  be  careful  not  to  judge  too 
harshly.  Have  you  never  seen  anything  like 
this  in  modern  life?  Have  yon  not  observed 
that  he  is  a  very  rare  man  who  always  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions?  Many  strange 
voices  are  abroad  in  the  world,  which  speak  in 
words  like  these:  “Do  not  ever  visit  your  sick 
neighbor  in  the  hospital,  ”  says  an  over  cau. 
tious  self-interest.  “It  is  true  the  doctors  are 
careful  to  safeguard  visitors,  but  then  yon 
might  possibly  catch  some  disease,  and  yonr 
health  and  comfort  are  so  supremely  important 
that  yon  most  never  think  of  taking  such 


chances.  ”  “Do  not  go  to  see  yonr  old  business 
acquaintance,  now  that  he  has  gone  wrong, 
and  is  in  prison;”  so  speaks  society  opinion. 

'  ‘  People  may  possibly  think  yon  had  something 
to  do  with  his  past  frauds  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  risk  yonr  reputation.  ”  “Do  not  stop 
to  answer  that  hungry  man  who  is  asking  yon 
for  the  means  to  get  a  bite  of  breakfast.  No, 
hurry  on  or  yon  will  be  late  for  yonr  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  people  will  sorely  criticise  yon ;  yon 
cannot  afford  it.  ’  ’  O,  how  often  the  weak 
Levite  is  reproduced  in  every  day  life.  “Go 
on  with  yonr  own  interests,  push  on  with  yonr 
journey,  modern  Levite,”  say  the  voices  of  the 
world.  “It  would  never  do  for  a  man  of  yonr 
importance  to  stop  for  such  a  trifie.as  a  suffer¬ 
ing  man,  and  then,  too,  perhaps  the  Oharity 
Organization  has  not  reported  on  his  case,  so 
that  it  would  be  positively  wrong  for  you  to 
render  him  any  assistance.  ’  ’ 

But  through  all  the  centuries  there  comes 
another  voice  that  will  not  be  silenced;  “I 
was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat: 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink:  I  was 
a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me  not:  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye 
visited  me  not.”  And  as  yon  hear  that  voice, 
yon  stand  convicted  in  the  presence  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Master. 

Or  perhaps,  thank  God,  yonr  experience  is 
altogether  different.  Perhaps  you  can  look 
back  upon  many  an  act  done  at  the  cost  of  real 
personal  sacrifice  and  no  reward  but  the  blessed, 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.”  But  that  reward  was  enough.  Tour 
heart  was  made  glad  by  it  and  yon  knew  that 
whatever  the  effort  to  help  your  brother  man, 
it  was  more  than  repaid  when  yon  entered  into 
the  fellowship  of  those  whose  highest  joy  is 
found  in  constant  service.  There  have  always 
been  some  such  even  in  the  darkest  times  of 
the  world’s  history.  There  have  always  been  a 
few  choice  spirits,  men  and  women  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  truly  neighborly  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  unneighborly  and  forbidding 
atmosphere,  men  and  women  whose  natures 
blossomed  out  in  full  beauty  even  amid  the 
chilling  influences  of  ecclesiastical  formalism 
and  social  conventions.  Men  like  John  Howard 
and  William  Wilberforce,  women  like  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fry  and  Frances  Havergal.  And  even  in 
onr  Saviour’s  time  there  were  some  such  men' 
and  women. 

Beaten  and  neglected  traveler,  yon  will  yet 
have  a  friend  to  help  yon.  Here  is  another 
figure  coming  down  the  lonely  road.  It  is  true 
he  is  a  Samaritan,  and  the  Jews  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Samaritans.  He  belongs  to  a 
hated  race,  which  for  centuries  have  been 
looked  down  upon  by  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
who,  in  turn,  have  hated  those  of  pure  Jewish 
blood. 

But  mark,  he  is  the  man  who  is  to  give  the 
assistance  which  both  priest  and  Levite  have 
failed  to  render.  He  comes  to  the  wounded 
traveler.  He'^  feels  true  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  a  fellow  man;  be  goes  to  him;  he 
bends  over  him  and  binds  up  his  wounds ;  he 
pours  out  oil  mixed  with  wine,  the  beet  pallia¬ 
tive  at  his  command,  upon  the  injured  parts. 
Then  he  carefully  lifts  the  helpless  burden  and 
places  him  upon  his  own  beast,  not  asking  who 
he  is,  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  admitting  him 
willingly  to  share  in  his  own  advantages,  even 
as  the  modern'hospital  welcomes  all  of  what¬ 
ever  name,  creed  or  nation  Then  he  brings 
him  to  an  inn;  stays  with  him  through  the 
night,  and  as  Dr.  Geikie  conjectures,  his  own 
business  probably  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
next  day,  he  takes  out  two  denarii  (equal, 
probably  in  purchasing  power  to  nearly  two 
dollars  of^our^oney)-  and  handing  them  to  the 
inn-keeper,  directs  him  to  take  care  of  the 
Continued  on  pane  85) 
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WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA..  mate,  there  is  a  Tigoroas  and  varied  growth  trees  to  hear  in  the  silence  the  axes  ringing, 

W.  S.  Bean,  D.D.  of  forests  and  plants  salted  to  the  warmer  snn  and  now  and  then  the  crashing  fall  of  some 

Lanterbrannen — nothing  bat  springs— is  the  of  a  semi-tropic  latitude.  forest  monarch  as  it  gives  way  to  be  conveyed 

name  of  a  well  known  Swiss  valley.  Lanter-  As  the  traveler  by  private  conveyance  drives  by  slides  to  the  dummy  railway  far  below, 
bergen — nothing  bat  moantains — might  well  be  through  the  passes  of  these  great  moantains,  If  one  loves  to  watch  the  clonds,  here  is 

clothed  to  their  their  birth-place.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  the 
I  snmmits  with  for- 

I _  estsof  noble  trees, 

^  **  charmed  by  ^ 

i  ^  ^  the  sparkling  , 

y-  ■  3BB|WW!Hfc!aa.-Jli-'  - - -  streams  which  - 

■  «.  — «  '  flash  out  from  nn-  .  j 

■  der  dark  hemlocks  -  ■ '  it.!^ 

f  or  flower-laden  '  --  ' 

lanrels,  and  rush  ■ 
chattering  over 
their  stony  beds 
mingle  with 

__  the  waters  of  the 

■  Pigeon  or  the 

~  Rivers.  Each  val- 

■  them 

so  fre- 
qnently  astomake 
whe- 

ther  the  stream 

^  in  the  or  the  jfa 

^  -  '—  lower  monn-  I"  |^ ^  ^ 

Y  tains  cattle  :^; 

seen  ' 

ping  themselves  V^  '*  ' 

/* 

®  tree  to  a 

plunge 

^  would  only  termi- 

I  nate  the 

’  ^  ^  The  r 

f  I  within  a  few 

^  places 

r  pines  numer- 

.  along 

^  the  clouds 

pass'they  are  re-  ting  off  the  view  of  the  crest.  And  sometimes 

w  placed  by  the  in  ascending,  these  sheets  of  vapor  are  seen 

'.  4---^  **  hemlock  spruce;  sweeping  up  from  below  or  even  glancing  with 

'  ^  ^  while  oaks  and  the  lightnings  as  the  storm  expends  its  fury  on 

VIEWS  FROM  MOUNTAIN  TOPS.  hickories  give  the  lower  spurs, 

ctourtesyof  the  Soathern  Railway  Company.  Way  to  chestnuts  There  are  peaks  from  which  may  be  gained  a 

the  name  of  the  largest  part  of  western  North  and  fine  beeches,  and  the  giant  poplars  (the  vivid  idea  of  the  primeval  wilderness.  No  sign 
Carolina  Tourists  gliding  down  from  North-  American  tulip  tree)  tower  aloft,  unconscious  of  human  occupation  is  visible,  but  as  far  as 
em  and  Eastern  states,  through  the  long  that  they  are*  doomed  as  soon  as  the  woodman  the  eye  can  reach  range  after  range  rises  in 
stretches  of  pine  forest  or  the  monotonous  roll-  '  can  r^aoh  them.  It  is  saddening  to  a  lover  of  successive  waves,  only  dying  out  at  last  in  the 
ing  lands  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  can  not 
conceive  of  the  change  of  scenery  and  climate 
experienced  as  one  ascends  westward  toward 
the  "land  of  the  sky."  Asheville  is  well  known 
to  thousands  of  travelers,  yet  Asheville  is  only 
one  point  of  interest,  and  is  not  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  moantains.  West  of  that  city 
range  after  range  succeeds,  the  Great  Smoky 
Moantains  forming  the  boqndary  line  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  that  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  are  intersected  by  cross  ranges,  like  the  bars 
of  a  gridiron.  The  Nantahala,  the  Oowee 
and  the  Balsam  Moantains  all  lie  west  of 
Asheville,  while  farther  East  tower  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Black  Moantains,  boasting  in 
Mount  Mitchell  the  highest  point  East  of  the 
Bookies. 

The  charm  of  these  North  Carolina  Moan¬ 
tains  is  the  beauty  which  prevails,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  that  lonely  gloom  and  terror  so 
frequently  associated  with  the  moantains. 

For  these  are  Southern  ranges,  and  while  their 
elevation  secures  a  delicious  aud  bracing  cli 


GRANDFATHER  MOUNTAIN— SUMMIT  AND  BASE. 
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dim  horizon.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
shapes,  some  peaks  rising|sharply,  other  rnonn* 
tains  presenting  hat  and  bare  tops,  while 
others  reflect  the  sunlight  from  snow  white 
masses  of  quartz.  Down  in  the  heart  of  one, 
at  an  altitude  of  flve  thousand  feet,  we  found 
a  camp  of  mica  miners,  stalwart  manly  fel* 
lows,  who  welcomed  ns  to  their  dark  and  smoky 
shafts  and  guided  the  girls  to  the  point  where 
they  could  touch  off  the  fuses  and  scurry 
round  the  corners,  waiting  the  crack  which 
tore  away  the 
tough  rook. 

Some  of  the 
gras  s-covered 
summits  afford 
excellent  graz¬ 
ing,  and  it  is 
comical  to  see 
the  hurrying  of 
the  mountain 
cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  towards 
intruders,  i  n 
hope  of  being 
“salted;”  or 
their  efforts  to 
steal  the  corn 
which  is  fed  to 
the  mountain 
“tBokies.”On  the 
Balsam  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  firs 
begin  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  five 
thousand  feet 
and  grow  denser 
until  the  sum¬ 
mits  a  thousand  feet^higher  ‘are  entirely  cov¬ 
ered.  The  trails  .’over  the  mountains  are 
often  rough  and  afford  no'track  fit  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  but  the  main,  roads  are  well  graded 
and  kept  in  good  order.  It  is  a  rash  ,  under¬ 
taking  to  try  to  keep  up  ou  foot  with  ‘  a 
mountaineer,  as  he  strides  up  his  native 
hills,  “confessing  his'Joil  byfno  sob,”  as  Sir 
Walter  hath  it,  but  extorting^mnch  puffing 
and  blowing  from  the  lowlander. 


largely  of  Sootoh-Irish  eztraotion.  Many  of 
the  better  class  of  farmers  are  thriving,  but  in 
remoter  coves  and  valleys  there  is  no  market 
for  produce,  and  poverty  and  ignorance  prevail 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  Southern  Presby¬ 
teries  are  working  vigorously,  building  Sun¬ 
day-school  houses,  which  develop  later  into 
organized  churches,  and  sending  out  teachers 
and  home  missionaries.  The  Northern  Ohnroh 
also  has  workers  here,  and  the  Girls*  Industrial 
School  at^Asheville  is  doing  a  noble  work  in 


THE  SWANNANOA,  NEAR  ASHEVIIiLB 
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training  many  young  women  for  usefulness. 
Much  of  the  work  must  be  done  in  summer,  as 
in  winter  the  roads  become  amost  impassable. 

This  vast  region  is  destined  to  be  more  and 
more  a  summer  resort  as  there  is  little  and  suit¬ 
able  for  farming.  And  if  any  oue  loves  quiet, 
the  peace'  of  deep  forests  and  murmuring 
streams,  air  as  delicious  and  water  as  cold  as 
America  can  show,  let  him  come  to  western 
North  Oerolfna  and  find 


A  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 


r  It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  North  and  South,  is  waking  up  to  an 
interest  in  these  mountain  people.  This  is  a 
white  man’s  country,  few  negroes  are  seen 
away  from  the  towns,  while  the  natives  are 


“  The  silenoe  that  is  in  the  starry  skies. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.” 
Clinton,  8.  C. 


If  yon  cannot  be  great,  be  willing  to  serve 
God  in  the  things  that  are  small. 


MODERN  PROPHETiS. 

JOHN  WESLET. 

I. 

Lindsay  B.  Longacre,  D-D. 

This  man  of  God  may  well  be  called  a  pro¬ 
phet.  Few  titles  could  be  more  appropriate. 
When  we  think  of  those  historic  men  of  Israel 
who  gave  content  to  the  word  prophet,  and 
how  much  of  their  life  was  given  to  the  bold 
denunciation  of  current  wrong,  to  insistence 
on  the  spiritual  side  of  worshiji,  to  patient  and 
powerful  pleading  with  sinners,  we  see  that 
the  term  prophet  needs  no  special  expansion  to 
include  the  name  of  John  Wesley. 

He  stood,  as  did  they,  for  the  present  reality 
of  religion :  that  it  should  be  on  the  one  band 
present  and  real  in  the  consuionsness  of  the 
believer;  on  the  other  hand  present  smd  real 
in  the  life  which  the  believer  presents  to  the 
world. 

We  best  approach  Wesley’s  interpretation  of 
this  present  reality  by  reference  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  experience.  Intellectually  he  was  a 
man  of  no  mean  gifts.  His  bent  of  mind  was 
both  thoughtful  and  logical.  His  training  at 
the  University  increased  the  efficiency  of  his 
natural  gifts  as  a  thinker  and  reasoner,  giving 
him  a  most  useful  preparation  not  only  for  the 
debates  and  controversies  that  were  thrust 
upon  him  by  those  who  were  unfavorable  to 
his  teaching,  but  also  for  the  many  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  arose  among  his 
followers. 

This  intelleetnal  equipment,  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  have  made  him  eminent,  was 
made  vital  and  aggressive  by  an  energy  of  tem¬ 
perament  which  actuated  all  his  faculties;  a 
zeal  which  in  later  years  seemed  a  very  fiame 
of  fire,  leading  those  whom  Wesley  felt  the 
Lord  had  given  him.  It  was  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  see  whither  a  course  of  reasoning  would 
lead,  or  simply  to  be  aware  of  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  some  doctrine;  it  the  question  be  a 
fair  one,  if  the  reasoning  be  troe,if  the  conclu¬ 
sion  be  valid,  woe  be  to  him  if  he  put  it  not 
to  the  test  of  action— and  that  immediately. 

This  intelligence  and  intensity  found  ready 
play  in  the  work  to  which  Wesley  early  felt 
himself  called ;  and  forms  the  background  of 
that  definite  personal  experience  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  so  much  of  his  message  and  bis 
power.  Let  ns  remember  that  not  only  was  be 
an  untiring  worker  throughout  his  long  life, 
but  also  that  one  great  factor  in  making  his 
work  count  for  so  much  was  the  intelligence 
which  directed  it.  It  was  well  for  bis  zeal 
that  it  had  his  knowledge  to  guide  it ;  well  for 
his  knowledge  that  it  had  the  power  of  such 
zeal. 

His  experience  was  as  striking  as  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Fortunately  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
his  life,  he  left  abundant  materials  out  of 
which  we  may  construct  his  inner  history. 
For  our  purpose  two  dates  stand  out  from  all 
the  rest  as  marking  crucial  points  in  his  life. 
The  first  of  these  is  172^.  He  has  spent  four 
years  at  Oxford.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
active  in  study,  living  the  life  of  a  well-brought- 
up  young  man.  Not  so  studious  but  that  he 
was  an  attractive  companion ;  not  so  fond  of 
gaiety  but  that  he  read  his  Bible  daily. 

Now,  however,  he  looks  forward  of  taking 
orders — of  course  in  the  Ohnroh  of  England — 
and  is  ordained  deacon.  His  life  from  this 
time,  1725,  becomes  more  serious;  and  he 
begins  to  ask  himself  and  others  what  motives 
ought  to  lead  a  man  into  the  ministry.  In  this 
year  he  is  deeply  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
want  of  holiness,  and  makes  absolute  conse¬ 
cration  to  God  his  aim  in  life.  About  this 
time,  too,  he  settles  in  his  own  mind  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  great  movement  called  Methodism, 
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tIe.  that  it  mast  be  the  prlrilege  and  bleuing 
of  a  Christian  to  know  his  aoceptanoe  with 
Ood.  This  I  say  was  settled  in  his  mind ;  it 
was  many  years  before  it  yielded  its  perfect 
fmit  in  his  experience.  This  long  delay  was 
dne  to  the  mistaken  method  by  which  he 
Bonght  this  salvation.  In  spite  of  his  carefnl 
study  of  the  New  Testament  he  failed  to  find 
that  key  of  faith  which  alone  nnlocks  the  door 
to  Tiotory  and  peace.  In  his  conscientions  and 
indeed  painful  search  for  peace  of  heart,  he 
attempted  to  conform  to  every  rubric  of  the 
Church.  According  to  his  own  words  he  made 
tradition  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture, 
and  tried  to  conform  to  both.  This  led  him 
naturally,  indeed  inevitably,  into  legal  notions 
of  righteousness,  and  into  a.soeticiBm.  He  took 
for  granted  that  obedience  alone  was  sufficient 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  righteousness 
he  sought.  It  has  been  observed  that  but  for 
their  mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
rules  for  self-examination  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  might  have  formed 
an  appropriate  appendix  to  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises  of  Loyola.  This  ascetic  tendency  was 
held  in  check  by  his  reading  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  William  Law, 
and  not  least  of  all  by  his  own  common  sense. 
These  together  supplied  a  mystical  and  practi- 
callleaven  which  prevented  him  from  drying  up 
into  a  pure  Pharisee.  For  many  years,  how¬ 
ever,  much  as  he  grew  in  some  directions,  he 
was  unable  to  free  himself  from  the  feeling 
that  Christian  faith  was  largely  an  intellectual 
exercise.  He  had  not  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  Gospel  was  a  “power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.”  It  was  to  him  rather  an  attainment  of 
man  which  came  as  the  fruit  of  all  the  means 
instituted  and  ordained  by  the  Church.  The 
point  here  involved  is  what  Wesley  himself 
calls  the  difference  between  the  faith  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  and  the  faith  of  a  eon.  Daring  all  this 
period,  then,  beginning  with  the  year  1725,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  He  had 
been  called  and  had  responded;  his  purpose 
was  definite  and  his  aim  positive.  But  it  was 
a  season  of  stress  and  struggle.  He  was  indeed 
“  seeking^first'the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  but  the 
ways  were  devious,  and  he  did  not  reach  the 
goal  he|Boaght  until  the  second  of  the  two 
dates'mentioned  above. 

This  second  date  is  1788— the  year  of  hie  re¬ 
turn  from  Georgia,  where  he  hadjgone  as  a 
missionary,  and  the  year  of  his  meeting  with 
Peter  Bohler  the  Moravian.  This  date^Wesley 
himself  considered  as  the  turning  point  in'his 
career.  Since  1725  he  had  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  his  failure  to  attain  the  object  of 
his  search.  He  characterizes  these  years  as 
beingMevoted  to  efforta  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness.  In  spite  of  his  attraction  to¬ 
ward  the  teaching  of  the  mystics,  he  saw  that 
their  method  of  seeking  peace  through  prayers, 
communion,  introspection  and  other  spiritual 
exercises  contained  as  much  of  the  idea  of  re¬ 
liance  on  works  and  self-righteousness  as  the 
most  vigorous  asceticism.  By  neither  kind  of 
works,  ascetic  or  mystical,  had  he  found  peace. 
He  writes  in  his  journal  at  this  time,  “I  want 
that  faith  which  none  can  have  without 
knowing  that  he  has  it.”  Under  the  provi¬ 
dential  instruction  of  Bohler,  Wesley  found 
this  faith  in  1788. 

Not  without  awe  do  we  approach  this  time 
in  the  life  of  this  man  of  God.  Scholar, 
preacher,  missionary  as  he  was,  we  see  iiim 
sitting  humbly  at  the  feet  of  his  new  found 
teacher,  hearing,  and  for  the  firstTtime  appre¬ 
ciating,  the  wonderful  message  of  faith,  where- 
by^men  are  saved  because  through  it  they  are 
united  with  the  risen  and  victorious  Christ. 
Humbly  as  a  child  he  receives  the  new  teach¬ 
ing  and  turns  again  to  his  Testament  as  though 
he  had  never'read  it  before.  I  It  glows  with  a 
new  and  holy  light,  and  he  feels  that  his  long 


search  at  last  draws  near  its  close.  It  had  been 
not  only  a  search  but  a  struggle.  Like  Jacob 
of  old  he  had  wrestled  with  the  angel,  not 
however  for  a  single  night  only,  but  for  years ; 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
fastings  oft,  through  unceasing  effort,  through 
the  spiritual  unrest  which  only  earnest  hearts 
can  know ;  but  at  last  the  dawn  came,  and  the 
angel  blessed  him  there;  and'in  Wesley’s  own 
beautiful  and  familiar  words,  he  ‘  *  felt  his  heart 
strangely  warmed,  felt  that  he  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation,  ”  and  had 
“an  assurance  given  him  that  Christ  had  taken 
away  his  sin,  and  saved  him  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  ’  ’ 

It  was  not  doctrine  only,  it  was  experience 
that  Wesley  gave  to  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America  when  he  included  in  her  Articles  of 
Religion,  No.  IX.,  Of  the  Justification  of 
Man:“We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doc¬ 
trine  and  very  full  of  comfort.” 

With  such  an  experience  it  was  not  strange 
that  such  a  man  as  Wesley  should  base  the 
characteristic  parts  of  his  theology  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  consciousness ;  and  we  turn  now  to 
his  teaching,  not  as  to  an  abstract  dogma,  but 
as  to  the  truth  interpreted  by  a  man  in  whose 
life  it  had  become  such  a  vital  factor,  that  one 
cannot  say,  this  is  Wesley  himself,  and  that 
the  truth  he  taught.  It  took  such  a  character 
to  make  possible  such  an  experience ;  it  took 
such  an'experienoe  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  a  forgotten  theology;  and  yet  it  took  just 
such  a  theology  to  receive  the  willing  consent, 
the  ardent  devotion,  of  such  a  character.  All 
these  factors  must  be  considered  if  we  would 
appreciate  any  one  of  them. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  his  teaching 
under  three  heads,  choosing  doctrines  which 
are  not  only  characteristic,  but  also  doctrines 
which  seem  to  have  been  most  prominent  in 
the  growth  of  Methodism. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  1900. 

The  figures  indicate  important  features  of 
the  progress  of  the  Ohurch.  One  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  these  is  the  record  given  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  number  admitted  to  the 
individual  churches  from  the  outside  world  on 
their  confession  or  examination.  Admissions 
by  certificate — except  from  other  denomina¬ 
tions — show  only  the  change  of  church  rela¬ 
tions  of  individual  members,  but  all  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  of  communicants. 

In  analyzing  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1900,  facts  come  to  light  that  ought 
attract  attention,  and  the  question  is  suggested. 
What  do  these  facts  indicate?  For  instance, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  portion  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  there  is  a  larger  ratio  of  those  admitted 
on  examination,  than  in  the  portion  west  of  the 
same  mountains.  The  data  for  this  statement 
are  found  in  the  average  number  admitted  on 
examination  by  each  church  of  the  respective 
Presbyteries  in  the  United  States.  Individual 
churches  may  have  admitted  more  or  less  of 
this  class  of  members  than  others,  but  that  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  obviated  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  whole  number. 

In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  we  take 
ten  Presbyteries  of  each  section  mentioned 
above,  that  show  the  highest  average  number 
of  admissions  on  examination  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  churches.  East  of  the  mountains,  the 
average  number  of  such  admissions  to  each 
church  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  29.- 
44;  Westminster,  26.66;  Philadelphia,  24.87; 
Brooklyn,  24;  Newark,  14.88;  Lackawanna,  14; 
Washington  City,  14  ;  Philadelphia  North, 


18.86;  New  Brunswick,  10.8;  Carlisle,  10.28. 
West  of  the  mountains,  Pittsburg,  22. 64 ;  San 
Francisco,  17.6;  Chicago,  16.8;  Blairsville, 
18.66;  Steubenville,  11.67;  Bedstone,  11.87;  Al¬ 
legheny,  11.16;  Cincinnati,  9.66;  Butler,  8.46; 
Eittanning,  8. 

By  adding  these  averages  in  the  ten  respec¬ 
tive  Presbyteries,  we  find  that  east  of  the 
mountains  they  aggregate  182.45,  and  west  of 
the  same,  188.42.  The  result  is  thus  shown, 
182. 46— 183  42=49. 03,  the  larger  average  number 
of  such  admissions  to  each  ohurch  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing.  It  may  be 
asked.  Does  it  not  partially  furnish  a  key  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  private  members  of  the 
church  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith?  The  specially  intelligent  private 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  owing 
to  their  Biblical  and  catechetical  training  in 
their  youth,  are  made  familiar  with  its  doc* 
trines  and  that  knowledge  leads  them  to  take 
an  interest  in  measures  pertaining  to  its  pro¬ 
gress.  The  pastors  are  presumed  to  reflect  by 
their  votes  on  such  measures  the  general  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  respective  church  members.  If 
we  bad  the  names  of  the  pastors  and  also  how 
they  voted  in  their  respective  Presbyteries  on 
the  subject  of  revision,  we  could  refer  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1900  and  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  each  ■one’s 
church  on  examination.  We  have  only  one  re¬ 
corded  instance  of  such  voting,  and  it  but  par¬ 
tially  given— it  is  that  of  the  vote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  revision  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  November  12,  1900. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  is  unique  in  its 
membership,  owing  to  the  unusual  number  of 
its  members  who  are  not  regular  pastors  of 
churches.  In  addition  to  the  latter  are  other 
clergymen— ministers  without  charge,  though 
engaged  in  religious  work ;  Secretaries  of  the 
Boards,  professors,  editors  of  religions  papers, 
etc.  This  class  of  members  because  of  their 
position  cannot  be  in  religious  sympathy  with 
the  private  members  of  the  churches  in  the 
same  degree  as  are  the  regular  pastors.  The 
latter  by  their  votes  reflect  usually  the  general 
sentiments  of  their  church  members,  the  for¬ 
mer  only  their  individual  opinions. 

According  to  the  Minutes  of  1900,  the  whole 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  who  live  within  reach  of  the  city 
and  can  easily  attend  its  meetings  is  152 ;  of 
these  the  reglar  pastors— indicated  by  the  let¬ 
ter  P.  after  their  names — number  46 :  that  is, 
a  majority  of  107,  who  cannot  truly  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  private  members  of  the 
churches  of  the  Presbytery.  The  vote  of  a 
Presbytery  thus  constituted  might  be  liable  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  of  ihe  private  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own  churches  or  pastors. 

For  instance,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
November  12,  1900,  voted  by  a  majority  of  one 
or  two  against  entering  upon  a  revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  names  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  eighteen  prominent  oburches  of  the 
Presbytery  were  furnished  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  of  November  18,  1900,  by  the  Stated 
Clerk.  Of  these  pastors  eleven  voted  no,  and 
seven  voted  yes  on  the  question  of  dismissing 
the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1900,  the  aver* 
age  number  of  admissions  on  examination  to 
those  eleven  churches  was  49.64,  and  to  the 
seven  churches  27.67.  Therefore  49.64—27.67“ 
21.97,  say  22;  then  49.56—22=27.64,  the  greater 
average  number  of  such  admissions  to  each 
church  of  the  eleven.  Nbmo. 


The  Rev.  T.  Walker  Malcolm  of  the  last 
class  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Manilla,  la. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  ROOK.* 

This  is  the  third  annual  volume  of  this  im> 
portant  and  neefnl  publication.  It  K^owe  more 
valuable  as  the  series  lengthens  and  takes  in 
more  of  the  stream  of  events  in  its  retrospect 
and  reference. 

In  plan  the  work  resembles  the  long  series 
of  Appleton’s  Annual  American  Oyclopsedia, 
though  it  is  constructed  on  a  broader,  more 
adequate  and  more  comprehensive  basis  than 
that  work,  useful  as  that  has  been  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  accurate,  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  International  Tear-Book  contains 
in  each  volume  some  two  hundred  pages  more 
matter  than  Appleton’s,  though  we  wish,  for 
the  ease  of  reading,  it  were  presented  on  the 
page  in  the  double  column  arrangement  of  the 
previous  work  and  not  in  one  solid  form  with 
its  long  lines  of  closely  printed  matter  to  be 
followed  across  the  broad  page. 

The  entire  field  is  divided  into  thirty  distinct* 
departments,  each  assigned  to  a  competent 
special  editor,  while  to  give  a  proper  emphasis 
to  the  transitional  character  of  the  year  as 
marking  the  end  of  one  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another,  a  distinct  Part  on  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Oentnry  has  added  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  to  the  work.  This  retrospect,  though 
organized  on  a  comprehensive  plan  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  co-operation  of  twenty  special 
editors,  is  not  allowed  to  straggle,  but  is  held 
within  strict  bounds  as  a  brief  summary  of 
events  and  progress,  without  expansion  of  the 
details.  It  has  the  value  of  a  general  directory, 
and  connects  the  events  of  a  year  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance  lies  to  a  very  excep¬ 
tional  degree  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  cen¬ 
tury  at  large,  with  the  events  which  came  at 
least  one  step  nearer  to  their  completion  in  it. 

This  point  of  connecting  the  present  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions  with  what  went  before 
them  so  as  to  show  the  year’s  place  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  stream  of  history  has  been  wisely  looked 
after  throughout  the  work  in  all  the  special 
articles.  As  a  rule,  or  at  least  when  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so,  these  articles  be¬ 
gin  with  a  glance  backward  to  fix  the  perspec¬ 
tive  relations  and  background  of  the  subject 
and  put  it  where  it  belongs  in  the  historic 
stream.  This  is  a  great  merit  in  such  a  work. 
It  brings  it  all  into  order  and  adds  more  to  its 
value  than  we  have  time  here  to  explain.  In 
brief,  it  may  be  described  as  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  year  in  its  multifarious  aspects  and  in 
its  perspective  relations  to  the  movements  and 
events  of  the  recent  rears  of  the  oentnry. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  the  year,  with 
the  far  reaching  issues  in  Onba,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  dependent  on  it ;  with  the 
scarcely  less  absorbing  events  in  Ohina  and 
South  Africa,  gave  a  natural  emphasis  to  in¬ 
ternational  politics  which  has  impressed  itself 
on  the  entire  work  in  the  number  of  topics  of 
this  nature  introduced  and  the  fulness  of  their 
treatment,  as  for  example,  the  "Nicaragua 
Canal."  We  note  also  that  so  much  space  is 
given  to  State  developments,  both  in  length, 
number  and  variety,  as  to  present  a  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  account  of  the  situation  and  progress 
of  each  state  for  the  year.  In  Sociology  and 
Economics  the  exhibition  is  surprisingly  full. 
As  to  all  such  matters  as  wages,  labor  legisla¬ 
tion,  strikes,  trade-unions,  pauperism,  crime, 
social-settlements  and  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  it  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
Trade,  commerce,  industry,  the  harvests,  the 

*  The  International  Year  Book  A  Compendium  of  the 
World’s  Progress  Daring  the  year.  Iklitor  Frank  Moore 
Colby,  M.  A.  Consnlting  Editor,  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
Professor  in  Columbia  University.  ( Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  8vo.  pp.  1061. 


tariff  have  each  and  all  their  exposition,  not 
from  the  outgrown  basis  of  former  years,  but 
from  the  near-by  standpoint  of  the  present  year. 
The  great  sciences  such  as  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Geology  and  Physios  have  their  special  devel¬ 
opment.  The  notice  made  of  progress  in  the 
science  and  art  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  new  art 
of  Forestry,  are  fine  examples,  while  the 
sketches  of  such  topics  as  Archaeology,  elec¬ 
trical  and  mechanical  Engineering,  Horticultu¬ 
re,  Agriculture  and  Chemistry  are  committed 
to  writers  exceptionally  able  to  handle  them. 
The  educational  progress  of  the  country  in  Col¬ 
leges,  Universities  and  public  schools  is  the 
subject  of  adequate  treatment,  and  so  also  is 
the  year’s  work  and  progress  in  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture  and  even  in  the  drama.  Litera¬ 
ture  has  its  appropriate  treatment.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  Biography  and  Gazetteer  is  partic¬ 
ularly  full,  while  what  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  considered  the  light  department  of  Sport 
receives  an  emphasis  which  indicates  that  it 
is  no  longer  viewed  in  this  way.  The  United 
States  Statistics  have  of  course  the  first  promi¬ 
nence  in  their  department,  but  not  in  such  a 
sense  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  foreign  statistic  too  much. 

This  account  of  the  Year-book  is  intended 
only  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  its  plan  and 
scope.  The  authors  selected  for  the  work  are 
the  best  guarauty  that  it  has  been  done  as  well 
as  it  could  be. 

Disputed  questions,  such  as  those  of  political 
parties  and  movements,  are  stated  frankly  and 
fairly  in  all  their  contrariety  and  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  rounding  the  corners.  The  whole 
book  has  the  air  and  merit  of  reality  very  real¬ 
istically  and  accurately  presented. 

In  our  brief  use  it  has  already  become  an 
invaluable  aid  and  the  more  we  use  it  the  more 
we  are  impressed  with  the  extent,  accuracy  and 
variety  of  its  treasures. 


BooK  Notes 


,4  Dynamic  Faith,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones  M.  A., 
D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Haverford 
Oollege.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the 
full  sweep  and  detail  of  Professor  Jones’s  book, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  very  great 
profit  and  enjoyment  we  have  found  in  its  read¬ 
ing.  He  is  one  of  the  men  with  whom  it  is 
better  to  be  on  terms  of  qualified  difference 
than  of  full  agreement  with  some  others.  His 
opening  chapter  on  the  Basis  of  Religion  is 
one  to  read,  reread  and  learn  by  heart.  The 
others  contain  more  or  less  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  faith  of  the  author’s  own  denomination. 
But  the  Friends’  faith  was  never  expounded 
on  a  broader  basis  or  in  terms  which  draw 
nearer  to  the  very  heart  of  Christian  truth. 
The  relation  between  the  revealed  word  and 
personal  inner  experience  was  never  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  in  the  chapter  on  Sources 
of  Quakerism  in  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the 
Quaker  mysticism  and  mystics  there  is  much 
in  it  which  does  not  command  our  assent,  but 
it  is  good  to  walk  with  Professor  Jones  and 
converse  on  these  topics  even  though  we  differ. 
His  main  point  in  the  closing  chapter  on  The 
Stronghold  of  Faith  is  essentially  one  that  is 
vitalizing  anew  the  best  theology  of  the  church 
catholic  aud  proving  the  efficient  reply  to  the 
most  seductive  forms  of  modern  doubt.  ( Head- 
ley  Brothers,  London;  Friends’  Book  and 
Tract  Committee,  61  Fifth  avenue.  |1. ) 

Politics  and  the  Moral  Law,  by  Gustav  Rne- 
melin,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tnebigen.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Rudolf  Ternbo  Jr.  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  essay  on  Politics  and  the  Moral 
Law  deserves  to  be  greeted  with  universal  ac¬ 
claim,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  to  be  rMd 


by  everybody  in  the  country.  Exactly  what 
it  is  and  who  and  whas  its  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  is,  Mr.  Frederick  W.Holls,  author  of  "The 
Peace  Confereuce  at  the  Hague  and  its  Bear¬ 
ings  on  International  Law  and  Policy,  "explains 
fully  in  his  Introduction.  Dr.  Ruemelin  is 
well  known  and  very  distinguished  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  has  been  a  power  in  all  the 
public  movements  toward  freedom  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  state  since  1848.  His 
essay  is  the  finest  piece  of  work  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject.  He  avoids  the  fine 
but  rather  reckless  speculative  theorizing 
which  has  prbved  fatal  to  so  many  writers  on 
public  morals.  He  asserts  the  validity  of  facts 
and  of  reality  in  the  argument  and  neither 
allows  his  feet  to  leave  the  solid  ground  nor 
his  head  to  be  confused  with  visions.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  useful  in  the  moral  confusion  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  this  country  than  this  essay. 
It  shows  that  while  the  moral  law  does  not 
bend  to  expediency  and  cannot  yield  to  such 
pitiful  interpretations  as  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  even  in  the 
Jesuit  casuistry  of  this  principle  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  that  there  have  been  and 
may  be  again  conditions  in  which  even  the 
solemn  obligations  of  international  treaties 
will  not  hold.  The  whole  essay  is  marked  by 
the  wisdom  of  breadth,  moderation,  and  the 
highest  practical  morality.  (Macmillan.  75 
cents. ) 

The  Christian  in  Hungarian  Romani'c,  by  John 
Fretwell.  The  author  explains  in  bis  sub-title 
that  his  volume  is  "A  Study  of  Dr.  Maurus 
Jokai’s  novel,"  There  is  a  God;  or.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  who  Love  but  Once,  which  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Jokai’s  masterpieces,  in 
which  the  keynote  of  the  story  is  the  assertion 
of  God’s  existence.  The  editor  opens  with  a 
full  introduction  on  the  Unitarians  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Hungary  and  their  sufferings,  and 
makes  a  judicious  and  exceedingly  interesting 
condensation  of  the  780  pages  of  his  story  into 
about  112  in  the  English  dress  he  gives  it. 
The  story  is  one  of  Roman  intrigue  and  Pro¬ 
testant  persecution  and  suffering  at  the  bands 
of  the  power  which  ruled  them  in  the  city 
where,  as  the  author  puts  it, "there  is  many  a 
church  but  no  God."  The  story  is  said  to  be 
a  literal  reproduction  of  the  wrongs  and  out¬ 
rages  practiced  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
on  the  Unitarians  and  Protestants  in  the  com¬ 
bined  tyranny  of  Austria  and  Rome.  What 
the  text  leaves  obscure  is  cleared  up  in  the 
notes.  (James  H.  West  Company,  Boston,  f  1. ) 

The  Bench  and  Bar  as  Makers  of  the  American 
Republic,  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Goodrich,  Pre¬ 
siding  Justice,  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Di 
vision,  state  of  New  York,  is  an  address  which 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar.  It  is  an  address  delivered  on 
Forefathers’  Day,  1900,  in  celebration  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  opens  with  a 
brief  summary  and  introductory  sketch  of  the 
broad  relation  of  what  we  now  call  the  Bench 
and  Bar  to  the  formation  and  development  of 
civil  order  in  the  world.  The  address  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  they 
have  acted  in  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  American  Republic.  The  whole  history 
is  divided  into  its  four  natural  periods:  The 
Colonial  period  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Constitutional  period  ending 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Formation  period  which  ended  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  present  National  period.  The 
book  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  Jay, 
Jefferson,  Marshall  and  Lincoln  and  published 
in  excellent  style.  (E.  B.  Treat  and  Company 
50  cents. ) 
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Th«  incarabl*  diffioalty  with  The  Heart  Side 
of  God,  by  Albert  Edwin  Keigwin,  pastor  of 
Park  Presbyterian  Ghnroh,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
that  “the  well  is  deep”  and  he  “has  nothing 
to  draw  with.”  The  point  which  nnderlies 
his  book  is  one  that  will  command  very  general 
sympathy.  We  have  had  too  much  intellectn* 
alism  in  religion.  The  Church  is  tired  of  it 
and  hungry  for  a  preaching  that  shall  bring 
out^the  “heart  side”  of  theology  and  faith. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  President  E.  H.  John¬ 
son’s  Religious  Use  of  the  Imagination.  So 
far  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keigwin  is  right,  but  his 
book  is  in  hopeless  confusion.  His  remarks  on 
Mysticism,  for  example,  confuse  the  basis  of 
sentimental  caprice  on  which  Tolstoi  stands, 
with  such  a  philosophy  as  Jacobi’s,  and  make 
no  distinction  between  intuitivism  and  the  un¬ 
regulated  arbitrariness  at  which  he  is  really 
aiming  his  shafts.  The  chapter  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  an  even  worse  example  of  confu¬ 
sion,  with  its  slur  on  the  late  Dr.  McGosh  of 
Princeton.  It  was  Reid  and  not  Hamilton  who 
was  “called  the  philosopher  of  common  sense.  ’’ 
In  the  light  of  Hamilton’s  absolute  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  infinite  whatever,  of  Dr. 
McCosh’s  qualified  assertion  of  it,  of  Hamilton’s 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  and  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  knowledge  i^nd  Dean  Mansel’s  use  of 
it  in  his  Limits  of  Religious  Knowledge,  this 
appeal  to  Hamilton  as  the  “father  of  the  true 
conception  of  religion  as  the  Heart  Side  of 
Ood, ’’  becomes  very  amusing  indeed.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  important  and  timely,  but  such  con¬ 
fused  indiscriminate  treatment  will  never  do. 

<  Revell. ) 

We  doubt  if  anyhing  could  be  more  useful 
in  religions  Iterature  than  a  really  good  prac¬ 
tical  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  Ohris- 
tians,  such  for  example,  as  Dr.  John  Todd’s 
Student’s  Manual,  or  Abbott’s  Young  Gbristian, 
were  in  their  day.  Mnnger’s  On  the  Threshold 
may  possibly  be  too  refined  and  thoughtful  for 
the  widest  popular  nsefnlnesf.  The  hope  of 
providing  young  converts  with  such. an  aid  as 
they  require  has  led  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Mnnhall 
D.D.  to  prepare  the  attractive  little  manual 
before  us :  The  Convert  and  his  Relations.  These 
relations  are  the  important  considerations  in 
the  case,  which  are  forever  dropping  out  of 
view,  but  whose  recognition  or  disregard  de¬ 
cides  the  whole  matter  of  the  fruitful  or  un¬ 
fruitful  believer.  They  may  be  defined  as  his 
relations  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
Church,  the  Bible,  the  World,  the  Work  and 
to  the  Future.  His  relations  to  himself  are 
snbtantially  included  in  the  first  chapter.  Dr. 
Munh^ll  writes  in  the  direct,  pungent  style  of 
the  practical  evangelist.  Bishop  Willard  F. 
Mallalien  has  provided  the  manual  with  an 
Introduction.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  |1. ) 

Dancers  and  Dancing'.  A  Calm  and  Rational 
View  of  the  Dancing  Question,  by  Pastor  J. 
M.  Hnbbert,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  The  writer  of 
this  protest  against  the  practice  of  social  danc¬ 
ing  does  not  indulge  in  a  general  condemnation 
of  the  practice  under  all  circumstances  and 
forms.  On  the  contrary  he  admits  that  much 
can  be  said  for  it  under  certain  limitations. 
What  he  protests  against  is  the  round  dance  or 
waltz,  which  in  the  blunt  phrase  of  Sam  Jones, 
and  with  many  witnesses  to  support  him,  he 
denounces  as  “hugging  set  to  music.’’  He 
brings  in  a  long  array  of  witnesses  and  argu¬ 
ments,  all  tending  to  the  point  made  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Ouyler  in  an  address  before  the  Pan- Pres¬ 
byterian  Council,  that  the  round  dance  *  *  toler¬ 
ates  unchaste  movements  and  contacts,  ’  ’  and 
involves  “inevitable  stimulation  of  the  most 
inflammable  passions;’’  or  in  the  phrase  of 
Gail  Hamilton,  “The  thing  is  in  its  very 
nature  unclean,  and  cannot  be  washed.  The 
very  pose  of  the  parties  suggests  impurity.  ’  ’ 
The  readers  of  the  book  will  be  surprised,  per¬ 


haps,  to  find  how  much  sober  opinion  there  is 
against  the  round  dance  and  how  many  of  our 
foremost  men  and  women  would  not  have  their 
daughters  indulge  in  it.  (Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn.  50 
cents. ) 

The  Progress  of  the  Century.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  seventeen  specialists  of 
the  highest  class.  The  table  of  contents  is  a 
sufficient  exhibition  of  what  the  book  is;  Evo¬ 
lution,  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace;  Chemistry, 
by  Prof.  William  Ramsay;  Archaeology,  by 
Prof.  William  Matthew  Flinders  Petrie;  As¬ 
tronomy,  by  Sir  Joseph  Norman  Lockyer; 
Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Edward  Oaird ;  Medicine, 
by  Prof.  William  Ossler;  Surgery,  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Keen;  Electricity,  by  Prof.  Elihn  Thomp¬ 
son;  Physics,  by  President  Thomas  Corwin 
Mendenhall;  War,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke;  Naval  Ships,  by 
Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan ;  Literature,  by  An¬ 
drew  Lang;  Engineering,  by  Thomas  C.  Clarke, 
former  President  of  the  America  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  Religion, Catholicism, by  Car¬ 
dinal  James  Gibbon,  Protestantism,  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  TheJews  and  Juda¬ 
ism,  by  Prof.  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Free 
Thought,  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith.  (Harper. 
12  60. ) 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki:  A  Comparison,  by 
James  F.  J.  Archibald ;  with  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.  The  strong 
point  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  comparative. 
Mr.  Archibald  knows  the  two  armies  of  which 
he  writes,  and  he  brings  them  together  side  by 
side  in  comparative  criticism.  It  is  the  first 
time  this  has  been  done  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  with  so  much  scientific  strictness  in  the 
comparison.  The  7 ankee  in  Cuba  and  *  ‘  Tommy 
Atkins’’  are  placed  side  by  side,  their  drill, 
their  officers,  their  outfit,  their  tactics,  their 
commissariat,  way  of  going  into  battle  and 
their  life  in  camp — in  fact,  the  whole  art  of 
war  as  carried  on  by  the  two  nations  is  brought 
into  an  extremely  interesting  and  intelligent 
comparison.  Mr.  Archibald  writes  with  great 
sympathy  for  the  Boers  and  has  many  things 
to  relate  of  the  English  and  their  officers 
which  do  not  read  well  for  them.  The  constant 
charm  of  the  book  is  that  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  breaking  in  of  the  British  soldier  to  war  as 
it  will  hereafter  be  conducted,  with  the  Boer 
in  the  field,  for  one  point  of  comparison,  and 
with  the  American  soldier,  as  Mr.  Acrhibald 
knows  him,  for  the  other.  The  book  will  do 
for  many  readers  here  what  the  war  has  done 
for  the  British  people  in  general,  and  prove  an 
eye-opening  revelation  as  to  the  shortcomings 
and  general  backwardness  of  the  whole  military 
system  of  Great  Britain.  The  illustrations  are 
from  original  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Achi- 
bald  and  are  an  illustrative  gallery  by  them¬ 
selves.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  |1. ) 

It  would  never  do  to  take  either  Richard 
Hayes  McCartney’s  poem.  The  Lady  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  (Revells),  or  Dr.  Frank  Newand  Dowd’s 
Evolution  of  the  Individual  (The  Reynolds 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  $1)  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  they  take  themselves.  Poor  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cartney  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  over  the 
Higher  Critics  that  he  cannot  spell  their  names, 
and  gets  the  meek  and  evangelical  Olshansen 
mixed  up  with  them.  His  poem  on  the  city 
of  New  York  as  The  Lady  of  Nations  is  fiery 
and  sulphurous  enough  to  burn  the  paper  it  is 
written  on — a  very  Vesuvius  of  premilleninary 
prophetic  fury,  rolling  down  on  the  whole 
modem  Church.  As  for  Dr.  Dowd,  he  is  a 
humorist  and  does  not  know  it.  He  comes  out 
in  this  book  with  his  theory  that  mind  and 
matter  are  not  distinct  substances,  but  merely 
vibrations  of  the  one  substance  on  different 
planes  and  that  the  sun  for  this  planet  is  the 


source  of  all  mental  life.  His  illustration  of 
the  pouring  down  its  vitalizing  rays  on  the 
bald  head  of  the  typical  man,  and  coming  out 
as  sensations,  is  a  touch  of  comic  genius  that 
should  not  be  wasted.  It  is  worthy  of  Puck. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Maurice  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  combined  with 
the  sad  and  unexpected  death  of  the  author,  has 
brought  out  into  notice  some  of  his  earlier  and 
less  fortunate  work,  as  for  one,  Milly  at  Love’s 
Extremes,  a  Romance  of  the  Southland.  Like 
all  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  work,  we  feel  in  it  the 
touch  of  the  conscientious  artist.  His  work  all 
runs  clear,  pure  and  cool  from  his  pen.  He 
shows  in  this  story  his  love  of  the  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  North  Carolina  mountain  dialect 
and  his  mastery  of  it  (The  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company  |1.60). 


Literary  Notes 

_ _ -  .  .  -  - 

One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  The  Crisis 
were  sold  for  the  first  edition  and  a  second  is 
now  on  the  press. 

The  prosperity  of  the  new  magazines  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  Donbleday,  Page  and  Company  re¬ 
port,  for  example,  having  received  8,217  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  one  week,  and  that  at  the  dull 
season  of  the  year. 

The  Scribners  announce  a  preliminary  United 
States  History  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy  of  the  North 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  entitled,  American 
Leaders  and  Heroes.  Home  and  school  life  Is 
to  receive  unusual  emphasis  in  it. 

The  July  Atlantic  has  an  article  on  the  Re¬ 
construction  Period  in  the  South,  which  brings 
the  long  rule  of  anarchy,  riot,  bitterness  and 
ruin  home  to  General  Butler  and  charges  it 
largely  on  his  want  of  decency  and  wisdom  in 
New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Howard’s  book  on  Mosquitoes  with  its 
promise  of  comfort  and  open  windows  in  our 
summer  homes  is  the  book  for  the  summer 
months. 

Miss  Ida  Tarbell  comes  out  in  the  July 
McClure  with  a  new  story  of  the  American  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  announce 
a  second  edition  of  Another  Woman’s  Territory 
by  “Alien,’’  a  novel  which  deals  with  the 
trials  and  tragedies  of  every  day  life  and  is 
making  its  way  into  notice  at  a  rate  which 
promises  for  it  a  great  vogue. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  July 
has  in  its  columns  a  fascinating  story  of  work 
by  William  Duncan  among  the  Metlakahtla 
Indians  of  Alask^  told  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  and  which  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
missions.  The  number  contains  glimpses  of 
the  work  ”maong  the  Alaska  miners  and  an 
article  by  Archdeacon  Phair  on  the  work 
among  the  Canadian  Indians. 

The  Quarterly  Journal,  of  Inebriety  publishes 
this  month  a  symposium  of  authoritative 
scientific  papers  read  recently  before  Medical 
Societies  in  this  country  and  Europe  on  the 
physiological  and  pathological  action  of  alco¬ 
hol.  They  contain  the  latest  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions.  A  large  edition  will  be  issued  and 
extra  copies  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  76 
cents  in  stamps  or  currency.  Address  T.  D. 
Crothers  M.D.,  Editor,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Booklover’s  Library  has  quietly  grown 
into  one  of  the  largest,  most  efficient  and  won¬ 
derful  literary  agencies  in  the  world.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  Philadelphia  and  radiating  thence,  it 
is  going  steadily  forward  with  its  branches  to 
extend  its  service  to  every  city  and  town  in 
the  country.  Its  membership  is  by  invitation 
only.  It  supplies  auy  books  called  for  at  the 
members’  homes,  allows  them  to  be  held  as 
long  as  the  members  will,  and  all  for  a  very 
modest  annual  fee. 

The  sudden  death  of  John  Fiske  on  Thnrsday 
last  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  sacrifice  we  have  had  to  make  to  the 
heated  term.  He  died  as  he  lived  with  his 
hands  full  of  work  and  in  the  midst  of  acclama¬ 
tions  for  his  unfinished  work.  It  will  be  his 
imperishable  fame  that  he  turned  the  stream  of 
evolutionary  thought  from  the  atheistic  and 
materialistic  direction  it  was  taking  in  the 
of  such  Germans  as  Haeckel  and  converted  it 
into  the  potent  ally  of  Christian  theism. 
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j  THe  Religious 

I  Press 

The  Advance,  commenting  on  the  hearty  re- 
sponee  which  the  Christian  Builders’  Union  of 
Chicago  has  met  in  that  city,  recalls  the  char¬ 
acter  of  most  labor  nnions  up  to  this  time  as 
consisting  too  mnch  of  negation,  protest  and 
mere  opposition,  and  continues: 

A  Christian  labor  organization  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  all  this.  Christianity' is  pos¬ 
itive  and  constractive,  and  it  can  be  relied  on 
to  displace  the  howling  method  by  a  hearty  co¬ 
operation  with  all  tbe  helpful  forces  of  socirty. 
Instead  of  denouncing  the  cbnrches  and  railing 
at  tbe  religion  of  the  day  the  new  organization 
will  cnltivate  fellowship  with  them.  And  this 
will  be  good  both  for  the  organization  and  for 
the  canrches.  For  labor  needs  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  ohnrob,  and  tbe  church  needs 
to  be  drawn  into  closer  sympathy  with  what 
are  called  the  laboring  classes,  thongh  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  chnrch  anywhere  which  is 
not  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  hard  workers. 
But  the  disposition  in  chnrch  circles  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  capital  rather  than  for  labor  most  be 
admitted.  More  of  an  eye  for  the  laborer’s 
side  of  tbe  case  wonld  be  a  good  thing. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  new  movement, 
as  annonnced,  is  opposition  to  the  saloon.  Some 
of  the  labor  agitators  have  been  as  reluctant 
to  part  oompany  with  the  saloon  as  they  were 
ready  to  leave  the  churches.  This  was  bad, 
for  the  saloon  consumes  the  wages  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  and  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
them  politically  and  morally.  There  will  be 
immense  gain  when  the  wage  earners  cross 
over  to  the  side  of  the  street  on  which  tbe 
chnrch  stands  instead  of  facing  towards  the 
saloon.  It  will  put  money  in  their  pockets 
and  moral  principle  and  moral  stamina  in  their 
movements.  And  both  are  needed  in  the  con¬ 
flict  for  rights  and  a  fair  division.  One  of  the 
worst  weaknesses  of  labor  organizations  is 
their  impeonnions  condition.  The  members 
no  sooner  begin  a  struggle  than  they  are  on 
the  ragged  edge  They  are  conquered  by  des¬ 
peration,  if  nothing  else.  A  vast  body  of  econ¬ 
omical,  sober,  morally  sonnd  wage  earners 
would  be  invincible.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  potent  in  politics  or  the  social  organism. 
If  what  is  called  the  labor  vote  conld  be  relied 
on,  reforms  which  are  now  apparently  impossi¬ 
ble  could  readily  be  achieved. 


The  Oongregationalist  takes  up  the  news¬ 
paper  criticisms  of  Bishop  Potter’s  address  be¬ 
fore  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Rochester 
University,  in  which  he  is  reported  as  saying 
that  some  missionaries  disregard  the  customs 
of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  go  and 
thereby  bring  reproach  on  the  Ohrlstian  reli¬ 
gion: 

The  criticism  is  just.  We  have  heard,  for 
example,  of  young  American  women  going  un¬ 
attended  into  the  market  place  of  a  city  in 
Ohina  and  singing  in  English  Moody  and  San- 
key  hymns.  It  is  not  tbe  onstom  for  girls  to 
sing  unattended  in  snob  public  places  in  Ohina 
unless  they  are  prostitutes.  These  women  did 
*  not  know  this,  and  supposed  they  were  leading 
the  heathen  to  worship  God,  while,  in  fact, 
they  were  presenting  themselves  in  the  gnise 
of  characters  they  abhorred.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  an  instance  in  street  preaching  as  nn- 
fortnnate  as  this  by  an '  American  missionary 
in  a  Mohammedan  city.  Those  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  which  send  ontmenand  women 
untrained  for  their  work  and  nngnided,  or 
nnwisely  guided,  in  the  field  to  which  they 
are  sent,  deserve  severe  criticism  Their  pro¬ 
fessed  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  guidance 
is,  at  least,  a  deplorable  mistake.  Such  work 
is  as  foolish  as  wonld  be  tbe  act  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  sending  blind  men  as  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country,  asking  only  if  they 
were  loyal  and  patriotic.  Bnt  instances  snob 
as  Bishop  Potter  criticised  are  exceptional,  and 
he  made  that  fact  plan.  It  is  remarkable  bow 
eagerly  sneh  criticisms  by  prominent  men  are 
reported  in  the  daily  press  as  indictments 
against  Christianity  and  foreign  missions. 
Bishop  Potter  made  the  same  criticism  on  our 
consular  service  abroad,  and  said  truly  that 
many  of  the  representatives  of  onr  Govern¬ 
ment  in  foreign  lands  have  been  sent  in  order 
to  reward  them  for  political  services  at  home 
and  not  for  their  fitness  to  fill  these  important 
places.  It  is  a  mistake  as  reprehensible  as  any 
made  by  missionary  sooieties. 


Concerning  this  same  matter  Zion’s  Herald 
has  also  a  timely  word : 

Without  doubt  the  words  of  the  Bishop  con¬ 
cerning  onr  missionaries  will  be  welcomed  by 
some  as  a  severe  criticism  of  them,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  reflects  only  upon  the 
unwisdom,  or  lack  of  judgment,  exercised,  and 
not  upon  any  act  affecting  purity  of  Christian 
character.  And  why  should  the  church  be  so 
sensitive  if  the  judgment  of  a  missionary  is 
questioned?  Missionaries  are  not  infallible; 
they  were  not  before  they  went  to  their  field, 
und  are  not  while  there.  They  carry  all  their 
infirmities  of  judgment  with  them,  and  are  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  act  alone  and  unadvised.  The 
remarkable  fact  is  not  that  they  make  mistakes 
—which  they  certainly  do — bnt  that  they  make 
so  few  mistakes.  Bishop  Potter  has  done  well 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
to  these  facts. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner,  admitting  the  truth 
that  lies  in  “the  Gospel  of  work,’’  has  this 
timely  word  to  say : 

Tbe  Gospel  of  work  therefore,  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  Gospel  of  rest.  The  one 
is  just  as  necessary  and  good  as  the  other. 
Right  work  promotes  life,  and  right  rest  does 
the  same ;  and  therefore  rest  is  jnst  as  much  a 
duty  and  a  blessing  as  work.  Rest  knits  up 
the  fibres,  that  have  been  frayed  and  fretted 
with  work,  into  new  strength  and  freshness, 
and  thus  prepares  for  another  ronnd  of  work ; 
it  opens  into  new  fields  of  interest  and  pleasure 
and  releases  another  set  of  faculties ;  and  thus 
work  and  rest  together  develop  body  and  mind 
all  around  into  symmetry  and  fulness  of  life. 

Rightful  rest,  then,  is  to  be  equally  honored 
with  rightful  work  Rest  is  not  so  much 
time  stolen  from  work, a  period  of  laziness  and 
delinquency  in  which  we  have  shirked  and 
slipped  away  from  onr  duty  and  of  which  we 
are  to  be  ashamed  as  a  discreditable  and  guilty 
lapse  from  faithfulness.  It  is  not  something 
to  be  done  in  a  corner,  but  it  has  its  place  and 
right  in  the  open  day.  Some  people  appear  to 
be  half  ashamed  of  a  vacation,  and  some  boast 
that  they  never  take  one.  Jnst  now  the  stale 
taunt  that  the  devil  never  takes  a  vacation  is 
being  revamped  and  worked  off,  especially  on 
ministers.  We  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  devil  and  know  not  what  his  habits 
are  in  this  matter,  bnt  we  are  sure  he  wonld 
be  more  efficient  as  a  devil  if  he  did  take  a 
vacation.  Jesus  went  apart  and  rested  a  while, 
and  it  will  be  safer  for  us  to  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple. 

Then  let  as  many  of  us  as  can  break  away 
from  the  old  scenes  to  the  sea  and  lake  and  tbe 
mountain  and  the  forest  and  bathe  our  tired 
minds  and  bodies  in  nature’s  freshness  and 
quietness  and  peace,  that  we  may  be  baptized 
with  new  strength  ani  come  back  to  onr  work 
to  do  better  service  for  man  and  for  God. 


p  The  editor  of  the  Oatholio  World,  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Doyle,  writing  in  The  Ram’s  Horn  on 
What  Constitutes  a  Catholic,  finds  it  a  pleas¬ 
ing  task  to  trace  the  points  of  similarity  be¬ 
tween  professing  Christians  rather  than  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  differences.  “The  world  has  had 
enough  of  religious  contention,’’  he  thinks, 
“and  the  one  way  in  which  all  religions  bodies 
may  be  brought  closer  together  and  their  dif¬ 
ferences  eliminated  is  by  constantly  insisting 
on  tbe  points  that  are  possessed  in  common  by 
ail  religions  bodies. ’’  Having  explained  the 
essential  nature  of  a  church  in  terms  with 
which  all  Christians  are  in  accord,  as  an  organ¬ 
ism  and  not  an  organization,  and  having  de¬ 
fined  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  a  way  to 
command  the  substantial  assent  of  Protestants, 
he  ventures  beyond  “points  held  in  common’’ 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  papal  infallibility ; 
and  then  before  describing  the  “special  grace’’ 
of  each  of  the  “seven’’  sacraments,  has  this  to 
say,  in  which  with  mnch  to  which  Protestants 
conld  assent  there  is  mnch  with  which  wc 
cannot  agree: 

The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  is  not  only  the  source  of  her  doctrinal 
inerrancy,  bnt  it  is  tbe  active  principle  of  the 
holiness  of  the  Church  that  is  manifested  by 
the  practice  of  heroic  sanctity  by  many  of  her 
children,  by  the  standards  of  morality  which 
she  sets  up  and  by  the  influence  of  her  teaching 
in  the  social  order.  Whatever  there  is  of 


Christian  civilization  is  the  work  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  long  bead-roll  of  the 
Saints,  from  the  martyrs  who  died  in  the  pagan 
coliseum  to  tbe  Father  Damiens  of  to  day,  who 
leave  all  that  the  world  bolds  dear  and  sacra- 
floe  themselves  in  order  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
unfortunate,  these  are  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  with  her. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  instances  of 
sublime  sanctity  outside  the  pale  of  her  mem¬ 
bership  and  these  too  are  stimulated  to  heroism 
by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  ratnral  and 
ordinary  channels  of  the  grace  of  God  are  the 
sacramental  channels  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
which  Christ  established.  As  it  is  through 
the  teaching  authority  personified  in  the  Holy 
Father  that  the  pastures  of  truth  are  preserved 
from  the  contamination  of  the  poisonous  weeds 
of  error,  so  it  is  through  tbe  sacrsunental  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  streams  of  divine  grace  are  sent 
to  impart  fertility  and  virility  to  the  practical 
living  of  Christian  men. 

Grace  may  well  be  compared  to  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  fluid  which  drives  the  trolley  car.  When 
the  electricity  is  turned  off  the  oar  is  dark 
and  is  stalled  on  the  track ;  when  it  is  turned 
on  the  car  can  move  on  its  way  and  is  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated.  So  with  the  soul  and 
divine  grace.  “Without  me  ye  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.’’  There  are  seven  different  wires  that 
carry  each  its  own  special  grace  to  the  sonl. 
These  are  the  Seven  Sacraments.  Each  has  a 
grace  that  does  a  special  work. 


The  Catholic  News,  by  the  pen  of  its  special 
correspondent  in  Cuba,  bears  a  tribute  to  the 
justice  and  fairness  of  our  Government  in  de¬ 
ciding  some  intricate  questions.  After  recit¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  church  property  question 
and  showing  that  in  certain  instances  the 
Spanish  government  had  paid  rent  for  certain 
buildings  which  it  had  originally  confiscated 
from  the  religious  Orders,  the  correspondent 
continnes : 

According  to  a  cablegram  from  Washington, 
Secretary  of  War  Root  has  agreed  with  the 
Church  to  virtually  continue  this  plan,  and  it 
is  probable  that  some  payments  of  rent  will 
shoirtly  be  made. 

The  ideal  settlement  wonld  'have  been  for 
tbe  state  to  purchase  the  property  outright,  and 
thus  make  future  controversies  impossible,  and 
had  tbe  Cuban  treasury  been  in  a  condition  to 
justify  it,  the  matter  would  probably  have  been 
ended  in  this  way.  As  it  is,  the  Church  au¬ 
thorities  in  Cuba  regard  the  question  as  prac¬ 
tically  solved  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  them.  Much  praise  is  given  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Secretary  Root  and  especially  General 
Wood,  for  the  good  will  and  eminent  fairness 
they  have  at  all  times  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  problem. 


The  Outlook  thus  reports  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  that  interesting  body,  the  Actors’ 
Church  Alliance,  with  which  onr  Church  in 
this  city  would  perhaps  do  well  to  concern 
itself  more  intimately.  It  ia  not  like  Presby¬ 
terianism  to  look  on  coldly  when  a  class  of 
men  and  women  who  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  temptation  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
rise  above  the  circumstances  of  their  calling 
and  redeem  it  from  its  stigma: 

Bishop  Potter,  President  of  the  Allience, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  offered  prayer. 
Of  the  nearly  sixteen  hundred  members  at 
present,  about  half  are  chaplains  (clergymen 
of  all  denominations,  from  Roman  priests  to 
Jewish  rabbis)  in  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  .  .  .  Calendars  of  the  Alliance,  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  and  addresses  of  tbe  chaplains, 
together  with  their  churches,  hours  of  services, 
and  a  cordial  inivtation  t  o  attend  services,  are 
posted  on  the  stage  of  nearly  six  hundred  thea¬ 
tres,  and  good  results  are  already  apparent. 
Eleven  special  services  have  been  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  churches  in  New  York  City,  six  in  Boston, 
and  others  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  other 
cities.  .  .  .  Strong  efforts  have  been  made 
against  Sunday  performances  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  and  an  appeal  signed  by  the  five  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  Alliance  has  been  sent  to  all 
members  and  chaplains.  .  .  .  Bishop  Potter’s 
address  showed  the  need  of  snoh  a  movement 
to  counteract  many  theatrical  productions  that 
were  at  least  far  from  elevating,  even  if  they 
were  not  tainting  the  life  of  the  community. 
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NOAH  SAVED  IN  THE  ARK. 

The  seqneDoe  of  oar  loBsons  omits  the  story 
of  Cain  and  Abel.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  religions  development 
of  man  it  leads  up  tojand  is  an  introduction  to 
the  Flood  story.  There  are  several  lessons  to 
be  gathered’from  the'story  of  the  two  brothers, 
but  its  place  in  the  history  of  redemption  is 
this:  it  teaches  that  continuance  in  sin  is  not 
a  necessity ;  that  what  we  term  the  Fall  does 
not  shut  man  up  to  the  inevitableness  of  sin¬ 
ning.  Though  the  first  parents  fell  and  were 
driven  from  Paradise  their  children  were  still 
free  agents.  Unto  thee  shall  he  his  (sin’s)  desire 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him.  Yet  the  physical 
tendency  to  sin  was  there.  Heredity  is  a  sol¬ 
emn  fact,  with  which  men  as  free  agents  have 
to  rockon  as  they  have  to  reckon  with  tempta¬ 
tion  from  without.  The  story  of the  Flood, 
the  whole  earth  with  the  exception  of  one 
family  given  over  to  sin,  is  |the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Cain  and  Abel  story. 

There  is  one  very  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  Cain  and  Abel  story:  we  have  seen 
that  the  story  of  creation  and  the  story  of  .the 
fall  find  striking  counterparts  in  the  legends  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  we  shall  see  to-day 
that  traditions'of  the  flood  are  almost  univer¬ 
sal.  But  BO  far  as  archaeological  research  has 
gone,  no  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel  exists.  In  fact,  there  is  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  between  the  legends  of  other  nations, 
which  without  exception  make  the  first  men  to 
be  demi-gods,  or  superhuman  heroes,  and  the 
simple,  natural  picture  of  primitive  human 
life  and  character  here  revealed.  If  the  He- 
bew  people  had  legends  of  that  character  of 
the' beginnings  of  human  history,  as  ail  other 
peoples  had,  it  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  this'cbapter  that  all  such  elements 
of  the  tradition  are  left  out,  and  only  those 
features  retained|which  have  a  directly  relig¬ 
ious  significance. 

Yet  to  call  this  story  historical  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  sense  of  the  word  would  be  equally  a  mis¬ 
take.  lu  D;.  Macfarland’s  article,  which  may 
profitably  be  studied  before  this  one,  certain 
features  are  pointed  out  which  clearly  show 
that  this  story  is  legendary  in  character;  like 
the'story  of  the  creation  and  the  story  of  the 
Fall,  it  is  an  old  folk  tale  which  in  Ood’s  provi¬ 
dence  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
teaching  of  a  great  truth,  or  of  several  great 
truths,  precisely  because  it  is  marvelously 
adapted  to  be  the  medium  of  such  teaching. 

Now  when  we  come  to  to  day’s  lesson  we 
find  that,  as  Dr.  Nugent  interestingly  explains, 
traditions  of  the  flood  are  found  among  all 
peoples,  not  only  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  also 
of^Mexico,  South  America  and  South  Africa 
and  some  Paciflc  Islands.  They  all  appear  to 
have  some  features  more  or  less  nearly  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  Biblical  account,  so  that  many 
people  have  seen  in  them  a  proof  either  that  the 
flood  was  universal,  or  that  all  men  are  des¬ 
cended  from  one  stock.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  accounts  more  narrowly,  however, 
they  do  not  all  appear  to  be  so  very  like  the 
story  in  Genesis.  But  there  is  one  of  them  so 
strikingly  similar  to  it,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  sprang  from  the  same  source ;  this  is 
the  account  discovered  in  1872  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  inscribed  on  a  brick  tablet  which 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  great  library  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  Assurbanipal  (Sardanapa- 
Ins),  668  626  B.C.  The  likeness,  on  the  surface, 
appears  so  great,  that  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  claim  that  the 


Jews  got  this  Genesis  story  during  the  Exile. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of  similarity 
between  it  and  both  the  prophetic  and  the 
priestly  stories— the  ark  built  by  command  of 
a  god,  the  animals  saved  in  pairs,  the  thrice 
repeated  sending  out  of  a  bird,  the  sacrifice, 
the  covenant,  and  the  rainbow,  all  these  are  in 
the  Ohaldsean  story  as  clearly  as  in  Genesis. 
But  an  honest  comparison  of  tbs  stories  make 
the  religions  character  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
strikingly  apparent;  the  Assyrio-Baby Ionian 
account  has  absolutely  no  moral  tendency. 
The  whole  story  is  one  of  arbitrary  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  gods.  With  all  its  (for  those 
days)  high  literary  character,  it  is  a  record  of 
superstitions  notions,  a  polytheistic  legend ; 
compared  with  it  the  exalted  thought,  the  pure 
morality,  and  the  monotheistic  teaching  of 
Genesis  are  not  to  be  explained  on  any  other 
theory  than  that  of  inspiration. 

Accepting  then  the  fact  which  is  not  to  be 
disputed,  that  the  Genesis  story  of  the  Flood, 
like  the  stories  of  Creation  and  the  Fall,  is  the 
religions  treatment  of  an  old  world-legend,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  literary  vehicle  of 
this'story.  Dr.  Macfarland  has  shown  ns  the 
composite  character  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  chapters  containing  the  flood  story  so  well 
illustrate  the  method  of  composition  that  it  is 
quite  worth  while,  to  give  some  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  passage  from  this  point  of  view. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  we,  who  have  been 
familiar  with  this  story  from  infancy,  have 
not  observed  many  repetitions  in  these  chapters. 
And  we  have  been  careless  readers  indeed,  if 
we  have  not  observed  that  where  the  same  fact 
is  twice  mentioned,  it  is  usually  with  some 
points  of  difference.  Probably  there  are  few 
of  us  who  ave  paid  much  attention  to  these 
differences ;  if  we  bav*  thought  about  them  at 
all,  we  have  attributed  them  to  the  style  of 
the  writer,  a  style  peculiar  to  the  Bible  as  we 
have  assumed,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  these  records.  If  at.  any  time  we 
have  wondered  why  we  are  told  in  one  place 
that  two  of  every  sort  of  living  things  were  to 
be  taken  into  the  ark  (vi.  19),  and  in  another 
place  that  seven  of  some  sorts  were  to  be  taken 
in  (vii.  2) ;  or  if  we  have  observed  that  in  one 
place  we  are  told  that  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights(vii.  4),  and 
in  another  that  the  waters  (that  is,  the  rain, 
not  the  flood;  compare  vii.  11  and  viii.  5,  13) 
prevailed  upon  the  earth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  (vi.  24);  we  have  concluded  that  there 
was  some  way  to  reconcile  these  statements,  or 
we  have  discovered  in  some  commentary  just 
how  to  reconcile  them,  and  have  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

But,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter 
seriously,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  a  reverent 
way  of  looking  at  the  Word  of  God,  to  deem 
that  its  statements  must  be  *  *  reconciled.  ’  ’  It 
surely  would  not  argue  very  great  confidence 
in  an  uninspired  writer  to  take  this  ground. 
And  so  it  appears  to  be  much  more  fitting  that 
we  should  try,  not  to  reconcile  these  state¬ 
ments,  but  to  understand  them ;  to  discover 
just  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  having  certain 
facts  given  to  ns  in  two  different  ways. 

Now  the  two  documents  which  narrate  the 
story  of  the  flood  do  not  simply  follow  one  an¬ 
other,  as  do  the  two.  stories  of  the  creation  (i. 
1-ii.  4a  and  ii.  4b-25),  but  are  woven  together 
in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  So  admirably  is 
this  work  done,  that  we  have  read  the  story 
many  times  without  observing  that  this  is  the 
case.  And  yet  so  surely  has  this  been  done, 
that  we  may  with  great  ease  separate  the  story 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which,  we  shall  find, 
reads  right  along  and  gives  a  complete  ac¬ 


count  of  the  flood,  with  no  discrepancies^what- 
ever  to  be  “  reconciled.  ’  ’  For  example,  begin¬ 
ning  with  vi.  9,  let  ns  read  as  follows :  9-22, 
vii.  6,11,  18-16a,  18-21,  24-viil.  2a,  8b-6,  18a. 
14-19,  ix.  1-17.  We  find  a  perfectly  consecutive 
story  which  is  harmonious  in  every  part. 
Next  let  ns  go  back  to  vi.6,  and  read  straight 
along  to  verse  8,  then  vii.  1-6,  7-10,  12,  16b,  17- 
22,  23,  viii.  2b,  3a,  6-12,  18b,  20-22,  and  we 
find  that  we  have  again  a  perfectly  harmonious 
story,  and  complete  but  for  the  want  of  a  few 
connecting  phrases,  which  were  necessarily 
omitted  when  the  two  stories  were  woven  to¬ 
gether.  This  can  by  no'means  be  an  accidental 
circumstance;  there  is  no  writing  by  a  single 
anthor^that  we  can  so  separate  as  to  make  of 
it  two  complete  and  perfect  narrations.  It  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact. that  these  were 
originally  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  same 
story.  ( We  should  remember  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  into  verses  is  comparatively  rtcent,  so 
that  to  divide  a  verse  is  no  more  unnatural 
than  to  divide  between  verses. ) 

Here  and  there,  in  dovetailing  the  two  nar¬ 
ratives,  a  few  words  by  the  compiler  himself 
were  necessary.  They  appear  to  be  marvel¬ 
ously  few ;  as  far  as  we  esm  see  they  are  only 
the  second  clause  of  vi.  7,  a  few  words  in  vii. 

9  (these  went  in  two  and  two  .  .  .  the  male 
and  the  female),  the  second  clause  of  vii.  28, 
and  perhaps  the  word  Ood  in  vii.  9.  These  ad¬ 
ditions  are'all  made  to  the  prophetic  narrative 
(J),  and  are  apparently  designed]  to  bring  the 
style  a  little  more  closely  into  harmony  with 
that  of  the  priestly  writer  (P). 

For  the  differences  of  style  in  these  two 
writers  are  as  marked  here  as  in  the  first  two 
chapters’of  Genesis,  and  are  of^the'same  char¬ 
acter.  Even  in  the  English  Version  (especially 
the  Revised)  these  characteristics  are  very 
marked,  though  by  no  means  so  evident  as  in 
the  Hebrew.  For  example,  the  oft  repeated 
formula  the  male  and  the  female  is  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writer  (vii.  2,  etc. )  the  man  and  his  wife. 
Those  who]have  most  carefully  [studied  these 
passages  have  found  in  them  many  character¬ 
istics  which  help  them  to  arrive  in  a  general 
way  at  the  date  when  these  narratives  took 
their  present  form,  but  this  is  not^a]matter  of 
importance  to  us  now. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  viii.  15-22. 

Golden  Text.— Noah  found  grace[in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord.— Gen.  vi.  8. 

Once  again  let  ns  remind  ourselves  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  any  writer  whose  work 
is  found  in  Genesis,  whether  priestly  or  pro¬ 
phetic,  to  tell  the  history  of  the  world.  Each 
collected  as  a  pious  duty  the  ancient  legends 
of  his  people  that  he  might  make  them  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  history  of  redemption,  and  this  was 
equally  the  purpose  of  the  editorjor  compiler 
who  wove  these  vstrious  aefiounts  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  story.  These  estrly  chapters  become  far 
more,  not  less,  impressive  and  important  when 
we  consider  that  this  religions  view  of  the  past 
was  the  view  not  of  one  man  only  in  Israel, 
but  of  at  least  four  or  five,  who  no  doubt  repre¬ 
sented  the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  of 
many  of  their  contemporaries. 

It  will  be  found  a  profitable  exercise,  in 
studying  these  lessons,  to  read  the  book  of 
Genesis  with  this  thought  definitely  in  mind: 
that  the  Bible  is  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  be¬ 
ing  and  character  of  God,  and  that  in  this  first 
book  of  Revelation  we  study  bis  method  of  re¬ 
vealing  himself  in  the  early  ages.  Such  a 
study  is  likely  to  make  us  very  humble  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  very 
willing  to  open  our  minds  to  whatever  new 
light  may  yet  “break  out  from  the  Word  of 
God.  ’  ’  All  other  lessons,  important  though 
they  are,  take  a  low  place  beside  the  reyhlation 
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of  Qod  himself  which  is  to  be  foaod  in  these 
chapters. 

In  the  very  ontset  of  the  story  there  is  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  teaching  of  the  nature  of  sin  (vi.  5). 
Sin  is  not  only,  as  in  the  story  of  the  fall, 
transgression  of  the  command  of  God,  a  per¬ 
sonal  offence  against  very  righteonsness.  It 
was  a  great  advance  toward  a  higher  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  nature  to  show  to  men,  as  is 
here  done,  that  righteonsness  is  no  personal 
matter,  bnt  a  great  and  immutable  principle, 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Godhead  in¬ 
deed,  bnt  apart  from  all  mere  personal  aspects. 
It  was  because  the  law  of  righteousness  is  so 
imperative  and  so  august  that  wicked  man 
could  not  be  tolerated  upon  the  earth  (vi.  1) 

T et'as  strikinglyfas^he  righteonsness  of  God 
is  shown,  so  strikingly  also  is  his  mercy  re¬ 
vealed.  His  consideration  for  Noah,  the  first 
man  of  whom  we  are  taught  that  he  reflected 
in  any  degree  the  righteousness  of  God  (vi.  9, 
Revised  Version),  shines  out  through  all  the 
story. 

Having  then  taught  the  impossibility  in  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  law  by  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  framed  (which  is  the  law  of  righteous¬ 
ness),  that  wickedness  should  go  unpunished; 
having  shown  the  tender  mercy  of  God  in  his 
willingness  to'give  the  race  a  new  opportunity ; 
Ms  mercy  is  further  shown  in  the  covenant, 
which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  story  of 
Noah  to  teach.  That  man  stands  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  a  covenant  relation,  is  again 
and  again  shown  in  this  story.  The  covenant 
itself  is  not,  indeed,  in  our  lesson  passage,  it 
is  stated  in  verses  1-7  of  the  ninth  chapter.  It 
is  like  and  yet  unlike  the  first  covenant  of  God 
with  man  (i.  27,  28)  which  gave  him  dominion 
over  the  creatures,  for  there  was  now  a  long 
advance  in  the  moral  possibilities  of  the  race. 
It  reaches  its  highest  point  by  several  steps, 
first,  in  the  covenant  with  Noah  himself, 
given  (vi.  18)  before  the  flood,  which  was  a 
promise  of  safety  for  him  and  his  during  that 
great  catastrophe.  Those  earlier  covenants 
secure  safety  and  protection  to  Adam  and  to 
Noah,  and  without  condition;  the  final  cove¬ 
nant  with  Noah  is  also  without  condition,  but 
it  includes  a  moral  obligation,  a  recognition  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  (iz.  5)  on  the  highest  of 
all  possible  grounds  (vs.  6),  namely,  because 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  we  have  in 
this  lesson  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
literature  in  the  world.  The  last  two  verses 
are  a  bit  from  an  ancient  ballad.  Nearly  all 
the  most  ancient  folk  lore  is  in  ballad  form, 
and  this  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  merely  a  sort 
of,'  recitative  such  as  our  Indians  and  some 
other  tribes  still  have : 

I  will  not  again  curse 
The  ground  for  man’s  sake 

For  the  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth. 

And  I  will  not  again  smite 
All  living  things  as  I  have  done. 

While  the  earth  remalneth 
Seed  time  and  harvest. 

And  cold  and  heat. 

And  summer  and  winter. 

And  day  and  night. 

Shall  not  cease. 


The  Pan-American  Bible  Study  Congress 
has  set  apart  Wednesday,  July  24,  for  a  Sym¬ 
posium  on  the  special  aspect  of  that  study 
which  the  Rev.  James  M.  Gray  D.D.  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  come  to  represent,  its  synthetic 
study,  and  Dr.  Gray  will  give  the  leading  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  day.  He  is  also  to  give  the  open¬ 
ing  address  on  the  evening  of  July  SO,  before 
the  Sunday-school  workers  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association  and  that  of  the  Northwest.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  who 
are  Sunday-school  teachers  will  plan  tfieir 
trip  to  Buffalo  to  include  this  Oongress. 


NOAH’S  FLOOD. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Nugent,  Ph.  D. 

When  I  was  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
lived  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Manna  Eea,  a 
huge  extinct  volcano  rising  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  feet  almost  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
sea,  1  was  told  that  the  natives  had  a  story 
that  in  the  Flood  the  Ark  rested  on  Manna 
Eea.  How  strange  to  bear  such  a  story  in  such 
a  place )  For  hundreds  of  years  those  brown¬ 
skinned  wild  people  bad  lived  in  their  lonely 
ocean-home  without  ever  having  seen  a  white 
man,  or  hearing  one  word  of  the  Bible.  Bnt 
they  had  in  some  confused  way  kept  the  story 
of  the  Flood,  for  no  one  knows  how  long. 

And  so  missionaries  and  others  have  found 
this  story  of  the  Flood  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  China,  and  in  Pern,  and  in  Mexico.  The 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  had  some 
such  story,  too. 

Now  I  think  that  these  stories,  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  world,  are  all  recollec¬ 
tions  of  some  dreadful  thing  that  happened 
many  ages  ago,  when  all  the  people  then  living 
in  the  world  lived  not  very  far  apart,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  It  must  have 
been  something  so  dreadful  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  never  faded  out,  although  it  got  con¬ 
fused  and  mixed  up  in  queer  ways  with  other 
things  and  other  places,  just  as  it  is  bard  for 
you  and  me  to  tell  all  about  a  dream  we  had 
several  years  ago.  It  is  doubtless  not  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened,  although 
by  far  the  worst. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  all  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  was  once  a  beautiful  plain,  and  sank  under 
water  in  a  short  time,  although  it  was  full  of 
people,  and  towns  and  cities.  Some  people 
think  there  used  to  be  a  separate  continent  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  we  do 
know  that  only  a  few  years  ago  a  large  town 
in  the  East  Indies,  with  sixty  thousand  people 
living  on  it,  sank  under  the  Ocean  in  a  few 
minutes. 

But  the  two  things  in  the  Bible  story  of 
Noah’s  Flood  that  are  specially  interesting  and 
important  for  ns  to-day  are :  First,  that  God 
told  Noah  beforehand  that  the  Flood  was  going 
to  come,  and  why ;  and  Second,  God  brought 
a  lot  of  good  out  of  it  after  all,  as  he  is  always 
trying  to  do  if  people  will  trust  him. 

There  was  a  good  earnest  man  living  in  that 
long  ago,  a  man  called  Noah.  He  was  not 
without  faults,  but  he  was  so  earnest  and  so 
sincere,  and  tried  so  hard  to  do  right,  that  God 
loved  him,  and  let  him  know  of  a  great  dis¬ 
aster  that  was  coming  on  the  world.  For 
even  after  all  the  lessons  of  Paradise,  and  after 
that  dreadful  quarrel  when  Cain  bad  killed 
his  own  brother  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage,  sin 
still  kept  on  growing  and  growing  in  the  world, 
and  that  always  means  trouble,  as  sure  as 
night  follows  day.  Noah  did  all  he  could  to 
stop  it,  but  folks  were  so  busy  being  wicked 
that  they  had  no  time  or  liking  to  listen. 
People  lived  longer  in  the  world,  as  a  rule, 
than  they  do  now,  and  Noah  tried  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  "preach  righteonsness." 

"And  so  at  last  Noah  set  to  work  on  a  great 
ship.  Even  in  those  days  of  wonders  it  must 
have  been  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world.  We  are  not  told  as  much  about  it  as  we 
should  like  to  know,  bnt  modern  ship-builders 
say  it  was  built,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out,  in 
just  the  best  way  to  hold  an  immense  cargo. 

That  men  should  have  grown  very  wise,  and 
strong,  and  skilful,  does  not  mean  that  they 
are,  for  this  reason,  good  at  heart ;  for  men  can 
even  to-day  grow  so  wicked  that  their  whole 
lives  just  go  to  ruin  when  they  forget  God,  even 
if  no  deluge  of  water  engulf  them. 

And  one  thing  that  makes  me  sure  Noah  was 
a  good  man  is  that  the  animals  came  crowd¬ 
ing  to  him,  as  if  they  felt  him  to  be  so  good 


that  they  were  really  safer  for  being  nearer  to 
him. 

We  know  now-a-days  that  animals  act 
strangely  before  a  great  storm  or  earthquake. 
And  sometimes  in  a  flood  to-day,  all  sorts  of 
wild  animals  stand  on  some  little  island, 
quietly  and  peacefully  together,  till  the  worst 
danger  is  over.  It  is  told  that  Audubon,  the 
great  naturalist,  was  so  fond  of  wild  creatures, 
and  they  loved  him  so  in  return,  that  the  very 
birds  would  fly  to  him  and  perch  on  his  should¬ 
ers.  I  am  sure  that  the  "  lower  animals, "  as 
we  rather  conceitedly  term  them,  were  meant 
to  live  on  much  better  terms  with  us  than  we 
have  been  willing  to  let  them  live.  We  shall 
some  day  stop  taking  their  lives  just  "for 
fun,"  and  come  to  learn  what  true,  brave 
hearts,  and  tender,  unselfish  feelings  there  are 
under  those  coats  of  fur  and  jackets  of  feathers. 

At  last  after  days  and  days  and  nights  and 
nights  of  rain,  there  came  an  awful  grinding, 
crashing  sound,  as  if  the  world  were  breaking 
in  pieces,  and  all  the  land  that  men  then  lived 
on,  sank  deep  down  towards  the  world’s  fiery 
heart,  and  the  great  ocean  rolled  unchecked 
and  wild  where  the  cities  and  fields  of  human¬ 
kind  had  been.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,"  or  ship,  "they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the 
watchman  waketh  bnt  in  vain." 

"For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  peirsh ;  yea,  that  nation  shall 
be  utterly  wasted.  ”  If  the  forty-sixth  Psalm 
had  been  written  then,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  a  good  one  to  sing  in  the  Ark.  "God  is 
our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  the  n^onntains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  seen  in  his¬ 
tory  that  when  evil  powers,  evil  armies,  and 
evil  influences  were  going  to  wreck  the  Ohnrch 
and  blot  out  the  truth  forever,  God  has  kept 
his  word,  and  a  few  brave  men  and  women, 
safe  through  it  all,  and  when  the  crash  was 
over,  things  blossomed  out  after  the  storm, 
fairer  and  sweeter  and  purer  than  ever. 

Finally  God  gave  Noah  a  promise  that  it  does 
one’s  heart  good  to  read.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  such  an  extensive  flood  again.  God  made 
the  rainbow  a  sign  that  the  life  of  every  living 
thing  is  dear  in  the  sight  of  God.  That  was  a 
promise  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  rainbow 
itself.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  they  used 
to  tell  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  I  should  find  there  a  pot  of  gold.  That 
was  fancy.  Bnt  better  than  gold  is  the  saying, 

‘  ‘  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  who 
call  upon  him."  "While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  cease."  The  rainbow  as  it  flashes  in 
beauty  says  as  often  as  we  see  its  glory : 

“  Gtod’s  in  His  Heaven 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 


THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  WRITINGS. 

Abstracts  from  a  course  of  25  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  Women’s  Class  of  Maplewood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Malden.  Mass. 

Rev.  Charles  8-  Macfarland.  Ph.D. 

NO.  2. 

THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES  IN  GENESIS. 

We  have  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis  docu¬ 
ments  J  E  and  P,  to  which  the  compilers  have 
added  material  of  their  own.  A  large  portion 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  ancient  folk  tales 
or  legends  handed  down  from  lip  to  lip  before 
the  age  of  printing.  Many  of  these  legends 
doubtless  came  to  the  Hebrews  from  Babylonia 
and  Chaldea.  The  creation  legend  appears  in 
two  forms,  one  belonging  to  document  J,  the 
other  to  P.  The  latter  also  has  the  characteristic 
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of  docament  E,  of  osing  the  woid  Elohim  for 
God;  so  that  formerly  this  docnment  was 
called  El,  and  the  E  docnment,  which  first  ap¬ 
pears,  perhaps,  in  chapter  xv.,  was  called 
E^  As  both  E-  and  J  were  prophetic  writers 
and  El  was  a  priestly  writer,  it  seemed  wiser 
to  designate  Ei  by  the  initial  P. 

We  find  the  P.  story  mainly  in  Genesis  i. 
to  ii.  4.  The  J.  acconnt  is  in  ii.  4  to  iy.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  narrative  of  the  physical 
creation  is  so  oonstrncted  as  to  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  Sabbath  They  were  probably 
composed  or  pnt  in  their  present  form  some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  temple 
worship,  which  called  for  Sabbath  observance ; 
i.  e.  between  1000  and  750  B  O.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  system  of  six  days  for  labor  and  one 
for  rest  appears  to  have  been  of  Ohaldean  ori¬ 
gin  and  at  any  rate  antedates  the  Hebrews. 
Let  ns  glance  at  the  P.  narrative.  P.  con¬ 
ceives  of  the  earth  as  at  first  a  mass  of  water 
in  the  midst  of  darkness.  He  fnrnishes  light 
and  darkness'first  and  then  snpplies  the  lumi¬ 
naries,  not  to  furnish  night  and  day,  bnt  merely 
to  rule  over  them.  His  idea  of  the  firmament 
is  that  of  an  obstrnction  which  holds  back  the 
waters  that  are  above  the  earth  and  which 
makes  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  the  supply  of 
rain.  He  finds  diffionlty  in  holding  these  vari¬ 
ous  processes  of  labor  down  to  six  days  and  is 
forced  to  pnt  two  events  into  the  third  day. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  again  reversed 
,  and  vegetation  springs  forth  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sun.  Thus  both  sun  and  moon  are 
created  after  there  have  already  been  alterna¬ 
tions  of  day  and  night  and  after  the  earth  has 
vegetated.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  God 
was  anthropormorphic,  as  in  all  primitive  races, 
and  man  is  thus  made  in  his  image. 

If  the  J.  document  contained  any  story  of  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  it  was  left  out  by  the 
compiler,  who  chose  the  P.  narrative.  We  find 
traces,  however,  of  a  decided  difference  of 
view.  His  production  of  rain  indicates  such. 
The  process  of  human  and  animal  creation 
found  in  P.  is  reversed.  In  J.  man  comes  first, 
then  vegetation  and  finally  the  lower  animals. 

While  P.  has  no  separate  ideas  as  to  male 
and  female,  J.  makes  woman  out  of  man. 
There  is  a  naive  anachronism  in  inserting  the 
command  that  man  shall  leave  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  when  the  only 
man  then  present  had  no  father  or  mother. 

In  the  serpent,  as  the  embodiment  of  evil, 
we  find  an  earlier  idea  also  found  in  Persian 
and  other  mythologies. 

The  Gain  and  Abel  story  which  follows  in 
J.  is  full  of  primitive  simplicity.  Up  to  this 
point  there  are  only  four  people  on  the  earth, 
and  yet  Cain  is  sent  off,  protected  from  men 
by  his  mark,  to  find  a  wife. 

In  the  lists  of  the  antediluvian  generations 
which  follow,  there  are  clear  indications  of  the 
double  narrative.  Evidently  J.  knew  no  Seth, 
while  E.  knew  no  Cain  and  Abel.  In  Genesis 
iv.  18  (J)  Lameoh  appears  as  the  descendent  of 
Cain  in  the  fifth  generation.  In  v.  26  (P) 
Lameoh  is  a  descendant  of  Seth  in  the  seventh 
generation. 

In  the  Flood  story  we  have  also  a  mixed  ac¬ 
count,  compiled  from  J.  and  P.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  existed  in  the  East  a  tradition  of  a  great 
overwhelming  deluge,  which  to  men  whose 
conception  of  the  world  was  limited  to  an  area 
of  a  few  square  miles  was  described  as  destroy¬ 
ing  the  whole  world.  In  the  Nineveh  Gallery 
of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  fragment  of 
a  tablet  which  itself  dates  back  to  somewhere 
from  4000  to  2900  B.  G.  and  whose  narratives 
are  still  more  ancient,  on  which  is  related  a 
dilnvian  legend  so  like  that  in  Genesis  as  to 
insure  an  original  identity  of  source. 

This  narrative  appears  in  Genesis  in  two 
different  forms  in  documents  J.  and  P.  The 
compiler  has  mainly  used  P. ,  bnt  has  inserted 


portions  of  J.,  such  as  Genesis  vii.  1-6,  which 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  selection  of  the 
animals  from  that  in  P.,  Genesis  vi.  19  22. 

One  or  two  examples  will  indicate  the  two 
documents  which  have  been  blended.  Genesis 
vii.  1-6  is  a  repetition  (with  different  instruc¬ 
tions)  of  vi.  18-22.  In  one  paragraph  the  di¬ 
vine  name  is|  Jehovah  or  Lord,  in  the  other 
Elohim  or  God 

According  to  vii.  12  and  viii.  6  (J)  the  flood 
lasted  forty  days.  According  to  vii.  24  (P)  it 
lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

How  beautiful,  as  a  legend  of  the  race’s 
childhood,  is  the  story  of  the  rainbow !  al¬ 
though  of  course  unscientific. 

Any  careful  reader  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  will  see  clear  evidences  of  a  duality 
of  narrative.  We  have  in  these  early  chapters 
varying  forms  of  very  ancient  legends.  Their 
science  is  the  science  of  the  infancy  of  the  race. 
These  writers,  however,  have  added  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  lacking  in  the  early  forms  of 
these  stories.  While  absolutely  valueless  for 
the  purposes  of  science,  they  contain  lofty 
moral  elements  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a 
later  article  in  this  series. 

The  literature  of  childhood  is  in  the  form  of 
dreams  and  legends.  The  experience  of  the 
individual  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  race. 
There  is  a  very  close  analogy  between  the 
growth  of  a  child  to  manhood  and  the  historical 
development  of  the  race  up  from  its  childhood. 
Thus  we  find  in  all  literatures  that  their  prim¬ 
itive  form  is  that  of  legend,  that  they  are 
highly  imaginary,  almost  always  anthropo¬ 
morphic  and  figurative.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  the  early  Hebrew  literature.  Its 
form  is  that  of  the  child.  The  primitive  He¬ 
brews,  like  all  other  primitive  peoples,  have 
embodied  their  thought  in  simple,  naive,  child¬ 
like  ways. 

Malden,  Mass. 

CHristian  En¬ 
deavor  I 

_ I 

strength  in  Weakn^g. 

July  15.  The  weakness  of  strength.  Luke  18:  18  27- 

16.  Confidence  that  fails.  1  Cor.  10;  9-15. 

17.  Humility  that  succeeds  Luke  18: 9-U 

18.  Having  one.  having  all.  Luke  10;  38  42. 

19.  The  weak  made  strong  Heb.  11: 32-40. 

20.  When  God  is  for  us.  Ps.  89:  13  21. 

21.  Topic— A  strong  weak  man.  Jndg.  16:  20  30. 

Self-confidence  is  the  weakness  of  human 
strength.  It  underestimates  perils  and  over¬ 
estimates  powers.  “Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.’  ‘‘All  these 
things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up’’  was 
blindness,  not  hypocrisy.  Christ  placed  him 
under  the  white  light  of  truth,  that  he  might 
see  himself  as  God  saw  him.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  standing  at  the  Judgment  Seat  of 
Christ  before  eternity.  Christ  had  summed  up 
“all  these  things,’’  which  he  claimed  he  had 
‘  ‘  kept  from  his  youth  up,  ’  ’  in  these  words, 
“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.’’  He  did  not  love  God 
well  enough  to  obey  him,  and  his  fellow  man 
well  enough  to  serve  him.  Mammon  was  his 
God,  whilst  self  stood  a  close  second.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  tell  ns  that  “he  went  away 
sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions.”  We 
are  not  playing  with  words  bnt  emphasizing  a 
great  truth,  when  we  declare  that  the  posses¬ 
sions  had  him  heart  and  sod,  hand  and  foot. 
The  former  master  had  become  the  present 
slave.  Millions  of  people  say  that  a  man  is 
mined,  when  all  that  they  mean  is  that  his 
fortune  is  wrecked.  Lacking  this  one  thing, 
the  poor  rich  man  really  lacked  everything. 
Personality  had  been  surrendered  for  the  sake 
of  possession.  This  incident  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  twen¬ 


tieth  century.  Old  as  time,  it  is  as  new  as  to¬ 
day. 

Who  can  measure  the  possibilities  of  human 
weakness  when  supplemented  by  divine 
strength?  “With  God  all  things  are  possible.  ’’ 
Wouldyou  know  the  secret?  Through  God  Moses 
triumphed  over  Pharaoh  and  Egypt,  and  trans¬ 
formed  Israel.  As  never  before,  America  ap¬ 
preciates  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  his 
achievement.  But  forty  years  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  bondage  of  Egypt  and  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  Forty  years  have  nearly  passed  since 
Lincoln’s  Emancipation  thrilled  the  world. 
The  best  we  can  do  to-day  is  to  report  progress 
in  our  Freedmen’s  problem,  not  its  satisfactory 
solution.  Make  the  allowance  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  conditions  between  now  and  then  as 
generous  as  justice  will  permit,  and  yon  add 
to  instead  of  taking  from  the  lustre  of  bis 
triumph.  Never  was  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  problem  and  power  more  clearly  marked 
than  when  Jesus  Christ  sent  forth  his  Apostles 
with  their  world  Wide  oommission.  Fame, 
family,  fortune,  force,  they  had  none,  every¬ 
thing  was  against  them.  For  himself  their 
Master  had  refused  a  material  kingdom,  and 
under  circumstances  never  to  be  forgotten  they 
had  received  hie  command  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  Persuasion,  not  coercion,  was  their 
only  resource.  Ringing  in  their  ears  were 
these  words,  “All  power  is  given  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.’’  “We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men,  ’  ’  showed  that  they 
were  relying  upon  an  unseen  presence  and 
power.  Who  can  tell  what  might  not  have 
been  done  had  not  the  Church  after  her  three 
hundred  years  of  spiritual  conquest  entered 
into  unholy  alliance  with  temporal  power? 

Samson  lacked  the  imperialism  of  a  lofty 
purpose.  Human  and  divine  heredity  bad 
done  their  best  for  him.  Divine  promise  was 
in  answer  to  parental  prayer.  With  a  loftiness 
Wd  loyalty  not  (rften  matched,  his  mother 
gave  herself  to  the  birth  and  training  of  a 
leader  and  hero  for  her  nation.  The  hour  was 
ripe  for  the  man.  Israel  needed  a  leader  then 
as  sorely  as  China  does  now.  In  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  the  opportunity  loudly  called, 
bnt  no  Moses,  Samuel,  or  David  answered. 
Now  as  then,  a  born  leader  of  men  would  have 
stayed  suffering,  and  changed  history.  At  such 
supreme  moments  it  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
with  clowns.  Heredity  and  environment  are 
contributing,  bnt  not  controlling  factors  in 
life’s  problem.  In  this  particular  drama,  Sam¬ 
son  is  the  only  actor  who  does  not  play  his 
part  well.  He  is  as  faulty  in  conception  as  in 
execution.  He  failed  utterly  to  interpret  the 
situation,  for  the  sole  and  sufficient  reason 
that  he  had  left  God  out  of  account.  Had  he 
communed  with  God,  as  did  Moses,  or  Samuel, 
then  power  would  have  been  controlled  by  pur¬ 
pose  instead  of  passion.  His  epitaph  is  as  piti¬ 
ful  as  it  is  brief.  “He  was  wrecked  by  a 
woman,  who  might  have  emancipated  bis  na¬ 
tion.  ’’ 

An  iced  drinking-fountain  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  City  Hall  Square,  Hartford,  Conn., 
by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  and  an¬ 
other  is  contemplated  for  South  Park. 


Christian  Endeavor  is  gaining  rapidly  in  the 
Church  of  England  New  societies  affiliate 
almost  every  week  with  the  union  There  are 
eight  societies  in  Established  Churches  in  Bris¬ 
tol.  At  a  recent  rally  in  St.  Philip’s  School 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 


One  little  society  out  in  the  country  town  of 
Sin-z,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  G.  Hallook  of  Hang¬ 
chow.  China,  writes,  did  not  close  all  through 
the  Boxer  disturbances,  notwithstanding  the 
officials’  efforts  to  shut  them  up.  “Shut  up’’ 
was  not  iff  their  pledge.  They  had  no  reason 
that  they  could  oonscientiously  give  to  their 
Lord  for  not  meeting,  and  so  they  met,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
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_ THe  Prayer  Meeting _ j 

Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  'July  14. 

The  Reeponsibility  of  Strength  Romans  15: 1-7. 

The  Ohiistian’s  responsibility  is  to  Christ. 
To  his  own  Lord  he  standeth  or  falleth.  In 
all  things  he  lives  onto  the  Lord,  and  no  part 
of  life  is  withheld  from  his  dominance  and 
sustaining  power.  The  risen  living  Christ  is 
Lord  of  all,  and  all  life  has  its  unity  in  a  com¬ 
mon  relation  to  him.  No  other  then  may 
judge  him  or  lord  it  over  his  disciple.  His  life 
acknowledges  no  other  law  but  but  that  of 
Christ  (Rom.  xiv.  1-12). 

Responsibility  is  measured  by  ability.  He 
who  kept  naught  back  asks  no  less  than  all* 
Jesus  is  at  once  the  demand  and  the  power  of 
its  realization.  With  others  we  may  haggle 
and  measure  ser’'ioe.  There  is  no  need  of  care¬ 
ful  calculation  lest  we  surpass  the  "unspeak¬ 
able  gift.’’  The  powers  which  are  God’s  gift 
must  be  used  fully,  may  be  used  efiSciently  for 
him. 

Responsibility  is  for  our  brother  according 
to  his  need  and  our  ability.  The  service  which 
finds  its  obligation  andt  inspiration  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter  finds  its  expression  in  a  Christlike  helpful¬ 
ness  to  the  brethren.  Love  like  his,  emptied 
of  self  that  It  may  serve  for  all,  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  doing  and  forbearing.  Rights  are  not 
to  be  claimed  for  self  pleasing.  The  highest 
privilege  is  Christlikeness  and  the  best  right 
is  the  right  to  share  with  him  in  his  work  of 
love. 

The  unity  of  the  Christian  fellowship  is  in 
Christ.  Unto  him  is  the  life  of  all,  and  under 
his  lordship  there  is  room  for  no  other  domi¬ 
nance.  We  take  one  another  to  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  difference  of  opinion  or  practice,  as 
Chirst  hath  taken  ns  to  his  heart  and  judge 
no  one  whom  God  has  received  (xv.  7  xiv.  8). 
As  Peter  found  out  at  Caesarea,  God’s  facts  of¬ 
ten  ignore  our  view  or  practice.  The  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
The  weak  may  not  tyrannize  over  the  strong 
or  make  his  practice  his  brother’s  law.  We 
may  not  harm  a  brother  by  self- pleasing,  nor 
misrepresent  the  truth  as  though  the  Kingdom 
of  God  were  in  not  eating  or  drinking,  in  "the 
things  you  musn’t  do,’’  as  a  young  inquirer 
phrased  it. 

It  is  only  at  very  low  tide  that  the  negatives 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  deeply  overfiooded  by  its 
great  affirmatives.  The  devout  soul  forgets 
prohibitions  in  privilege.  To  love  and  serve 
the  Master  pleases  self  better  than  self-pleasing. 
Fellowship  implies  mutual  love  and  helpful¬ 
ness.  Edification  and  peace  are  better  than 
authority  and  indulgence.  He  who  receives 
sinners  establishes  a  abroad  fellowship.  And 
the  God  of  patience  and  comfort  gives  a  har¬ 
mony  of  heart  that  is  better  than  identity  of 
opinion  and  fills  our  hearts  with  joy  and  peace 
and  hope  when  we  realize  what  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  do  in  ns  and  in  our  fellows 
(xv.  IS).  Meanwhile,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
strength  and  wisdom  we  love  and  serve,  for 
Christ’s  sake  consecrating  divinely  given 
strength  to  loving  helpfulness. 


With  regard  to  the  Texas  Presbyterian  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  interests  of  which  Dr.  Claggett 
has  been  diligently  pushing,  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  about  166,000  has  been  secured  of 
the  1100,000  needed  to  secure  a  charter.  This 
done,  there  are  several  cities  in  Texas  ready  to 
give  land  for  grounds  and  money  for  buildings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  $45,000 
will  soon  be  secured.  One  New  York  gentle¬ 
man  has  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  pro¬ 
fessor.  This  however  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  the  endowment  fund. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SIN. 

E.  W.  Cook. 

The  reason  why  sin  exists  has  ever  been  a 
mystery.  But  a  reason  exists,  and  men  will 
not  despair  of  finding  it  till  the  possibilities  of 
thought  have  been  exhausted.  Not  a  good 
reason,  for  if  a  good  reason  could  be  given,  it 
would  not  be  sin,  and  poor  ones  are  worthless. 

The  most  therefore,  that  can  be  done  is  to 
find  an  occasion  of  sin ;  yet  such  a  one,  that 
the  resulting  sin  shall  appear  wilful  and  inex¬ 
cusable  and  worthy  of  the  severest  condemna¬ 
tion. 

One  reason  why  the  origin  of  sin  has  been 
involved  in  so  much  of  obscurity  and  perplex¬ 
ity,  is  believed  to  be  that  several  theories 
affecting  it  have  been  quite  generally  accepted, 
which  yet  are  mere  assumptions  sustained  by 
no  decisive  proof.  Among  these  we  notice : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Hereditary  Depravity  as 
usually  apprehended.  That  mknkind  became 
sinners  from  an  organic  connection  with  sinful 
Adam. 

One  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  that  it  re¬ 
fers  only  to  human  sinfulness,  leaving  the  sin 
of  the  fallen  angels,  which  was  committed  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Adam,  unnoticed.  Hence  the  real 
origin  of  sin  is  untouched. 

Another  objection  to  it  is :  That  its  history 
thus  far  shows  a  general  dissatisfaction  in 
past  ages  so  that  there  have  been  as  many 
as  six  different  statements  of  this  theory. 

Augustine  and  Calvin  taught  the  oneness  of 
the  race  with  Adam,  meaning  by  it  that  all 
mankind  existed  in  Adam  and  so  sinned  in 
him — as  the  Catechism  has  it — "sinned  in  him 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.’’ 

President  Edwards  rejects  this  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  souls,  but  holds  to  a  "divinely 
constituted  union  between  Adam  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  by  which  his  sin  becomes  theirs.’’ 

Augustine  held  that  we  are  guilty  at  birth 
because  we  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  as  truly  as 
Adam;  but  Edwards  because  "God  deter¬ 
mined’’  that  Adam’s  sin  should  be  ours. 

Dr.  Hodge  and  the  Princeton  divines  reject 
all  CO  existence  with  Adam,  or  any  real  guilt 
on  account  of  his  sin ;  but  hold  that  Adam  was 
the  federal  head  of  the  race ;  so  that  the  race 
had  their  trial  in  him ;  and  therefore,  we  are 
regarded  and  treated  as  if  we  are  guilty.  Says 
Dr. Hodge:  "Adam’s  act  was  regarded  as  our 
act’’  This  theory  is  called  Imputation,  mean¬ 
ing  by  it  the  imputation  of ’Adam’s  sin  to  ns ; 
and  which  Stuart,  with  a  kind  of  grim  face- 
tiousness,  characterizes  as  "fictitious  guilt,  but 
veritable  damnation.’’ 

Many  New  England  theologians  hold  not 
that  we  are  guilty  of  Adam’s  sin  in  any  sense, 
but  only  that  we  inherit  from  him  a  sinful  dis¬ 
position.  Muller  also  says :  "The  individual 
has  a  sinful  nature  from  his  birth.’’ 

Others  hold  that  the  disposition  is  not  really 
sinful,  but  only  that  we  are  depraved,  corrupt 
disordered  at  birth  from  our  connection  with 
Adam,  and  so  grow  up  to  be  sinful.  The 
Presbyterian  Confession  calls  it  "a  corrupted 
nature.  ’  ’ 

At  this  point  two  of  our  profoundest  modem 
theologians— Drs.  Muller  and  Fairbairn— are 
entirely  at  variance.  Muller  says  that  "Here¬ 
ditary  sin  makes  every  man,  from  the  outset 
of  his  life,  actually  guilty  in  God’s  sight  and 
exposes  him  to  eternal  condemnation.’’ 

But  Fairbairn  says  that  this  inherited  sin¬ 
fulness  "is  not  transgression  and  is  without 
guilt.’’ 

Again,  some,  like  Stuart,  hold  that  the 
stream  of  moral  pollution  flows  from  Adam  to 
the  human  race  through  the  mental  channel ; 
others,  like  President  Appleton,  through  the 
physical  connection. 

In  this  medley  of  opinion,  who  shall  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  orthodoxy?  What  light  has  the 
above  doctrine  thrown  on  the  matter  of  even 


human  sinfulness,  but  especially  on  the  origin 
of  sin  in  the  universe?  None  at  all;  and  the 
whole  matter  is  manifestly  involved  in  contra¬ 
dictions  and  absurdities.  The  fact  is,  the  fore¬ 
going  dogma  is  all  mere  human  speculation 
with  no  clear  support  from  the  Scriptures.  As 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  says  in  his  Conflict  of 
Ages :  ‘ ‘  The  doctrine  that  our  depraved  natures, 
or  our  sinful  conduct,  have  been  caused  or  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  not  asserted 
in  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God. ’’  And  this 
doctrine  must  be  rejected  before  any  rational 
account  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  sin. 

2.  Another  troublesome  assumption  is:  That 
the  angels  fallen  and  unfallen  were  created  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  both  existed  in  inno¬ 
cence  together.  But  if  so,  then  if  one  part 
sinned,  why  not  all?  Or  if  one  part  could  be 
kept  from  sinning,  why  not  all?  And  on  the 
above  assumption,  an  answer  to  these  questions 
is  impossible. 

That  both  existed  in  innocence  together  is 
only  Miltonian,  and  is  a  pure  assumption  un¬ 
supported  by  one  particle  of  evidence.  The 
fallen  angel  only  is  mentioned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  while  the  unfallen  angels  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  till  the  time  of  Abraham ;  so  that  when 
they  were  created,  we  know  not. 

3.  Another  troublesome  assumption  is:  That 
o^her  worlds  besides  ours  are  peopled.  But  if 
so,  then  they  must  be  either  in  obedience  or 
rebellion.  If  in  rebellion,  why  should  they 
have  been  created,  when  their  rebellion  must 
have  been  distinctly  foreseen?  If  obedient, 
then  why  is  our  world  in  rebellion?  If  the 
resources  of  the  Creator  could  keep  other 
worlds  loyal,  why  not  ours?  And  the  question 
is  unanswerable. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  other  worlds  are  peopled.  More¬ 
over,  the  author  of  The  Plurarity  of  Worlds 
has  shown  that  not  a  single  fact  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  science  favors  the  idea  '  of  a  peopled  uni¬ 
verse;  and,  furthermore,  that  all  the  facts  of 
astronomy  point  to  this  as  the  only  peopled 
world. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  these  unwarrant¬ 
able  assumptions,  we  advance  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  position  as  being  both  reasonable  and 
Scriptural.  That  the  origin  of  sin  is  found  in 
the  nature  and  workings  of  the  individual 
mind;  even  in  the  very  nature  of  free  agency; 
mere  fully  stated  thus :  In  the  love  of  con¬ 
scious  freedom  in  a  free,  moral  agent,  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  necessary  restraints  of 
law  and  government. 

1.  In  proof  of  this,  the  appeal  is  first  to  com¬ 
mon  sense.  In  every  act  of  sin  there  are  three 
things— a  desire,  a  determination,  and  this  de¬ 
termination  in  every  instance  an  act  of  diso¬ 
bedience  to  law. 

( 1 )  A  desire.  Eve  had  a  desire  to  partake  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.  And  there  was  no  sin  in 
the  mere  desire,  for  she  could  not  help  hav¬ 
ing  it.  She  saw  that  the  tree  was  "pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired.  ’’  And  no 
matter  how  intense  the  desire  may  have  been, 
had  she  only  resisted  it,  she  would  have  meri¬ 
ted  the  commendation,  "Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endnreth  temptation.  ’  ’ 

Here  notice  the  mental  process— she  felt  that 
she  was  free  to  partake  of  the  fruit.  Also  she 
desired  to  partake  of  it,  i.  e.  she  loved  to  gratify 
the  desire.  Here,  therefore,  was  The  Love  of 
Conscious  Freedom,  iu  exact  accordance  with 
the  origin  of  sin,  as  above  stated. 

(2)  This  desire  was  followed  by  a  determin¬ 
ation  to  partake  of  it.  This  determination  in 
the  mind  came  in  before  the  act  of  disobedi¬ 
ence,  as  is  the  case  in  all  acts  of  sinning.  The 
internal  purpose  always  precedes  the  external 
act.  Then 

(8)  Came  the  act  of  disobedience — "she  took 
of  the  fruit  and  did  eat.  ’  ’  And 
(4)  This  act  of  eating  the  fruit  was  in  di- 
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reot  violation  of  the  divine  command — “Tbon 
ahalt  not  eat  of  it;’’  and  herein  coneiated  the 
sin.  It  was  "a  transgression  of  the  law.” 

Notice  now  how  clearly  this  act  of  sin  in 
Eden,  as  thus  analyzed,  harmonizes  with  the 
above  representation  of  the  origin  of  sin.  This 
act  of  sin  clearly  had  its  origin  in  the  desire 
of  onr  first  parents  to  have  their  own  way,  i.  e. 
it  was  the  love  of  conscions  freedom  carried 
ont  into  action,  and  coming  into  confiict  with 
the  restraints  of  law ;  and  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  origin  and  process  of  sin  not  only  in 
Eden,  but  of  every  sin  in  the  universe ;  and 
fnlly  bears  ont  onr  representation  of  the  origin 
of  sin,  as  existing  in  the  very  nature  of  free 
agency.  Having  taken  this  common  sense 
view  of  the  case,  we  come  now 
3.  To  notice  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  ori> 
gin  of  sin.  Says  the  Apostle  (James  i.  16), 
“Lust  bringeth  forth  sin,”  i.e.  originates  it— 
is  the  origin  of  it.  It  is  all  important,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  discussion,  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  this  word  '  ‘  lust.  ’  ’ 

(1)  The  word  “lust”  in  this  connection  is 
not  a  happy  translation  of  the  original:  onr 
English  word  “lust”  being  almost  invariably 
used  in  a  bad  sense.  But  if  used  in  a  bad 
sense  here,  it  would  make  sin  before  sin.  But 
the  original  word  is  not  infrequently  used  in 
a  good  sense,  meaning  only  intense  desire,  e.  g. 
Paul  says,  “Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  be 
with  Christ”  (Phil.  i.  23);  also  in  1  Thess.  ii. 
17,  the  same  word  is  translated  “with  great 
desire;”  and  our  Saviour  uses  the  same  word 
when  he  says,  “With  desire  I  have  desire  to 
eat  this  passover  with  yon”  (Luke  xii.  17). 
Therefore  this  word  “lust,  ”  which  James  de¬ 
clares  comes  in  before  sin— “  bringeth  forth 
sin,  ’  ’  means  only  innocent  desire. 

(2)  This  accords  with  what  the  prophet 
Isaiah  says  of  the  outworking  of  all  human 
sinfulness,  “We  have  turned,  every  one  to  his 
own  way;”  i.e.  A  desire  to  have  one’s  own 
way,  is  what  prompts  “every  man”  to  sin. 

(S)  Sin  has  also  a  vital  relation  to  law.  “Sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  ”  “I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law.”  “Where  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression.  ’  ’ 

Notice  now  how  exactly  our  statement  of  the 
origin  of  sin  harmonizes  with  these  Scriptural 
declarations.  An  innocent  desire,  or  “lust  in 
every^man”  to  have  “his  own  way,”  followed 
by  a  determination  to  have  it,  and  this  deter¬ 
mination  in  opposition  to  ‘  ‘  law.  ’  ’  Or,  as  we 
have  stated  it  in  more  exact  terms ;  The  love 
of  conscions  freedom  in  a  free,  moral  agent, 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  necessary  res¬ 
traints  of  law  and  government.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  is  exact,  and  therefore  both  common 
sense  and  the  Scriptures  unite  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  sin  to  the  very, 'nature  of  free  agency; 
making  it  common  to  all  moral  beings  who 
either  have  been,  or  can  be  created. 

It  might  be  objected  here  that,  as  the  nnfal- 
len  angels  have  not  sinned,  they  could  not  have 
had  this  occasion  of  sin  in  them ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  common  to  all  moral  beings.  An¬ 
swer: 

First :  They  may  not  have  been  created  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  sinning  angels,  and  there¬ 
fore,  have  seen  in  their  case  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  disobedience.  And 
Secondly:  They  may  have  witnessed  the  ont- 
workings  of  the  entire  plan  of  redemption  in 
this  world,  and  so  have  come  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  two  stupendous  motives  to  obedience, 
viz.  An  infinite  appeal  to  fear  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  infinite  appeal  to  affection  on  the 
other;  and  these  motives  may  have  secured  their 
continued  loyalty,  although  having,  with  all 
moral  beings,  the  love  of  conscious  freedom.  ] 
8.  All  observation  corresponds  with  this 
view  of  the  origin  of  sin.  The  inclination  of 
the  whole  world  is  to  its  own  pleasure.  The 
very  first  development  of  the'infant  mind  is  in 


the  direction  of  impatience  of  restraint— he 
wants  his  own  way.  Witness  the  same  thing 
in  the  rebellion  of  childhood  against  parental 
authority.  What  terrible  collision  often  results  I 
What  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  child— the 
struggle  protracted  for  hours  before  the  point 
of  yielding  is  reached.  Take  the  world  over, 
the  last  thing  men  will  give  np  is  their  own 
wills.  The  grand  struggle  in  conversion  is  for 
a  man  to  give  up  his  own  will  and  submit  to 
God.  This,  too,  makes  government  necessary 
in  the  state;  and  naticns  come  into  conflict 
only  because  each  wants  its  own  way.  “For 
all  seek  their  own”  (Phil.  ii.  21)  is  the  grand 
trouble  of  the  universe.  This  universal  ten¬ 
dency  of  free  mind  to  resist  law— this  love  of 
conscious  freedom,  is  what  ruined  the  angels; 
is  what  makes  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  sinful ;  has  made  redemption  necessary ; 
and  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  unfolding  of 
the  moral  universe,  in  the  coming  ages,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  which 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  infinite  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  Almighty. 

The  conclusion  is:  That  the  origin  of  sin  is 
found  in  the  very  nature  of  free  agency ;  in 
the  love  of  conscious  freedom,  belonging  to 
every  free,  moral  agent  who  either  has  been  or 
can  be  created ;  for  all  such  are  *  ‘  made  in  the 
image  of  God,”  than  which  there  can  be  no 
other  pattern. 
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Rev-  C.  W-  E.  Chapin. 

COMMENCEMENTS. 

Oberlix  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
— The  Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
recently  gave  a  reception  to  the  students  and 
members  of  the  Seminary  in  honor  of  two  of 
Oberlin’s  leading  professors,  Henry  Churchill 
King  and  George  Frederick  Wright— the  for¬ 
mer  professor  rendering  Oberlin  a  high  honor 
but  recently  in  refusing  the  Presidency  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  rather  than 
leave  Oberlin.  Professor  Wright  has  just 
returned  from  a  year’s  trip  of  geological  re¬ 
search  about  the  world,  after  being  received 
with  much  honor  in  China,  Japan  and  else¬ 
where.  Prof.  A.  H.  Currier,  the  Seminary 
President,  presided,  while  interesting  toasts 
were  responded  to  by  Profs.  E.  I.  Bosworth, 
H.  C.  King  and  G.  F.  Wright.  Dr.  King  in 
his  reply  briefly  gave  bis  reasons  for  staying  in 
Oberlin  rather  than  go  to  Chicago  or  elsewhere. 
For  just  the  kind  of  work  he  cares  most  to  do, 
he  deems  that  Oberlin  offers  really  the  larger 
field.  Professor  Wright  gave  an  interesting 
itinerary  of  his  experiences  while  on  his  trip 
about  the  world.  Dr.  King  has  been  connected 
with  Oberlin  now  for  many  years,  having 
graduated  from  the  College  in  ’79  and  being 
associate  professor  in  College  mathematics 
for  six  years  and  seven  more  professor  of 
Philosophy.  In  1897,  he  accepted  his  present 
chair  of  the  Finney  professorship  of  Theology 
and  this  year  has  been  appointed  at  an  increased 
salary  to  the  new  office  of  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  King  has  always  been  most  thor¬ 
oughly  respected  and  loved  by  every  student  in 
Oberlin,  and  if  it  be  possible,  he  has  secured  a 
firmer  place  than  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Oberlin  students  and  Alumni  by  his  recent  ac¬ 
tion  in  refusing  such  flattering  offers  as  the 
Presidency  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Presidency  of  Iowa  College  also,  for  his 
post  of  duty  in  the  Seminary  and  College  here. 
Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  has  also  been  with  Oberlin 
some  twenty  years  or  more.  He  graduated  in 
the  class  of  ’69  from  Oberlin,  and  after  ooon- 
pying  several  prominent  pastorates  in  New 


England  and  elsewhere,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  ’81.  In 
’92  he  was  given  his  present  professorship  of 
the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation  in  the 
Seminary.  He  has  lately  returned  from  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  upcn  a  trip  around  the 
world  in  the  special  study  of  Glacial  Geology. 
As  a  result  of  his  careful  researches,  he  has 
prepared  ten  lectures  upon  the  theme.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Preparations  for  the  History  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  it  is  expected  these  will  call  forth 
considerable  interest  and  favorable  comment, 
as  they  are  soon  to  be  delivered  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  topics 
of  these  lectures  are:  1.  Geology  and  Genesis 
I. ;  2.  Geology  and- Genesis  I. ;  8.  Credibility 
of  the  Flood;  4.  Chronology  of  Man  According 
to  Science  and  the  Bible;  6.  T^|  Great  Jordan 
“Fault”  and  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  6.  The  Geological  Isolation  of  Pal¬ 
estine;  7.  Israel  in  Egypt;  8.  The  Crossing  of 
the  Bed  Sea;  9.  Crossing  the  Jordan  and  the 
Conquest  of  Palestine ;  10.  Productive  Capacity 
of  Palestine. 

Tcskbgeb  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
graduated  a  class  of  eighty-seven,  four  from 
the  Bible  Training  School,  forty-one  from  the 
Industrial  department  and  forty-two  from  the 
Academic  department.  The  sermon  to  the 
graduating  class  was  preached  on  Sunday,  May 
26,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Landrum  D.D.  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  this  sermon  has  been 
preached  by  a  Southern  white  man.  The 
Trinity  prizes,  established  several  years  ago 
by  Dr.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  were  awarded,  the  first  prize  being 
taken  by  T.  B.  Neely  of  Newberry,  S.  C.  I  Prin¬ 
cipal  Washington  in  his  Sunday  evening  talk 
to  the  graduating  class,  said:  “Don’t  golhome 
and  feel  that  you  are  better  than  the  other 
folks  in  the  neigborhood  because  you  have 
been  away  to  school.  It  would  be  better  for 
you  to  not  have  had  any  education  than  for 
yon  to  go  home  and  be  ashamed  of  your  parents 
and  not  want  to  help  them.  Go  home  and  lead 
a  simple  life  Don’t  be  ashamed  to  go  to 
church  and  Sunday-school,  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies.  Show  that  education  has 
deepened  your  interest  in  these  things.”  The 
regular  graduating  exercises  were  held  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  80.  The  subject  of  the  salutatory 
was.  The  Possibilities  of  a  Southern  Farm,  by 
F.  H.  Cardoza  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The 
Negro  as  an  Economic  Factor  in  the  South 
was  the  subject  of  an  oration,  by  C.  P.  Adams 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  This  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  year  that  the  school  has  known. 
The  new  stock  barn  given  by  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jessup  of  New  York  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  walls  of  the  library  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
are  about  half  way  np.  Both  buildings  are  be¬ 
ing  erected  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  their 
industrial  training. 

Kenyon  College. — Commencement  fell  on 
Wednesday,  June  26.  On  Sunday,  June  23,  the 
Bishop  of  Ohio  ordained  to  the'diaoonate  three 
members  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  Divinity 
School.  The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Huntington,  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  speakers  on  Commencement 
day  were  the  Rev.  Herman  L.  Dnhring  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  the  Alumni  orator,  and 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  On 
June  20,  the  Rev.  Dr  Dix  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  delivered  the  Bedell  Lecture  post¬ 
poned  from  last  November.  The  Lectures  on 
the  Bedell  Foundation  are  properly  to  be  given 
biennially  on  All  Saints’  Day  on  some  subject 
connected  with  Christian  Evidences,  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Dix  in  November  they 
were  postponed  until  this  time.  The  subject 
was  The  Supernatural  Character  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  as  Attested  by  its  Three  Witnesses 
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and  Defenders,  the  Bible,  the  Church  and  onr 
Lord  Jesne  Ohrist. 

Colorado  Oolleob  celebrated  Its  Commence¬ 
ment  on  Jnne  12  The  speaker  on  that  day 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle  D.D.  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Denver. 
His  subject  was  The  Three  Pillars  of  Man¬ 
hood.  The  baccalanreate  sermon  was  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Sloonm 

The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  College  Commencement  began  with  bac- 
oalanreate  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Gray,  President  of 
the  Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  Ky. 
The  Annual  address  was  by  the  Hon  D.  A. 
Tompkins  of  Charlotte,  N.  0.  The  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  were  held  in  the  new  Textile 
building,  which  has  jnst  been  completed  and  i 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  |65,(00.  This  is  I 
the  finest  textile  school  bnilding  in  the  United  j 
States,  and  means  a  new  era  for  Mississippi. 

University  of  Kansas.  — Commencement 
week  began  with  a  concert  by  the  School  of 
Music,  May  80.  The  baccalanreate  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  W.  P.  George  of  Kansas  City. 
The  other  incidents  were :  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr  Paul  Shorey  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Alumni  address  by  Prof. 
Edward  E.  Slosson  ’90  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  The  Commencement  address  was 
by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Kretsinger  of  Chicago. 

Tulane  University.— Last  year,  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  Stannard  Tilton  of  New  Orleans,  gave  |50,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  the  F.  W.  Tilton 
Memorial  Library,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
who  w^B  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  Orleans. 
The  building  is  now  being  constructed,  and  the 
corner--stone  will  be  laid  on  Jnne  1,  1902.  The 
exercises  will  include  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  E  Fenner,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational 
Fund,  on  behalf  of  the  donor;  the  acceptance 
of  the  University  by  President  Edwin  Ander¬ 
son  Alderman ;  an  address  by  Rabbi  Max  Heller 
of  this  city ;  music  by  the  College  choir,  and 
a  prayer  and  benediction.  Mrs.  Tilton  who 
will  be  present,  will  assist  in  the  acinal  laying 
of  the  stone,  and  will  use  a  silver  trowel,  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  for  that  purpose. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.  —  Commencement 
exercises  began  Friday,  Jnne  21,  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  graduating  class  by  Senator  B.  R. 
Tillman.  The  Alumni  address  was  by  H.  B. 
Dodd,  the  baccalanreate  sermon  by  the  Rev. 

D  N.  McLanchlin. 

The  University  of  Iowa  held  its  Commence¬ 
ment  Jnne  6  'to  13.  The  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown  of  the  class  of  ’83  delivered  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon.  The  address  before  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dentistry  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Adams,  President  of  Des  Moines 
College.  The  address'at  the  Commencement  of 
the  College  of  Law  was  given  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  D.  Estabrook  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago.  —The  summer  ses¬ 
sion  opened  Jnne  19.  A’large  number  of  open 
lectures  will  be  given  '  by  prominent  scholars. 
In  connection  with  the  fDivinity  School  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.C.  R.  Gregory 
of  Leipsic,  Chancellor  E  Benjamin  Andrews 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Prof.  Marcus 
Dods  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  by  President  Harper  and  Professors 
Mathews,  Willet  and  Votaw  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  connection  with  the  Graduate 
School  will  be  given  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Prof.  Maxime  Kovalevsky  upon  Russian  Insti¬ 
tutions,  inaugurating  the  series  upon  the 
Charles  R.  Crone  foundation.  Prof.  E.  B.  Fernow, 
director  of  the  Now  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Cornell  University,  will  give  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  upon  Forestry.  The  first 
term  will  close  July  27  and  the  second  term 
AagdBt  81.  By  this  means  teachers  will  be  en¬ 


abled  to  attend  the  entire  quarter  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Clergymen  will  be  enabled  also  to  take  a  full 
term’s  work  in  their  usual  vacation. 

Colgate  University.— The  Commencement 
opened  Sunday,  Jnne  16,  with  baccalanreate  ser¬ 
mon  by  President  Merrill,  and  a  sermon  before 
the  Theological  Seminary  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Fulton  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.  The  exercises 
of  the  week  included  the  eighty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of 
the  state  of  New  York  Addresses  by  the  Rev. 

G.  P.  Perry  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  Rev.  D. 

H.  Clare  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.  The  Hon.  J. 
Sloat  Fassett  presided. 


Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


SIDK-LIOHTS  ON  M18«ION  W  ORK  IN  THE 
ARCTIC. 

With  the  thermometer  at  forty  two  degrees 
below  zero  in  January  last  at  Eaton  Reindeer 
Station,  Alaska,  the  following  cheerful  note 
was  sounded  in  a  home  letter  by  one  who,  in 
connection  with  daily  duties,  embraced  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mission  uork: 

“Well,  even  if  this  is  Sunday,  I  have  had  a 
hard  day.  I  realize  now,  why  father  used  to 
be  so  worn  out  on  Sundays.  You  will  see  at 
the  top  of  this  page  that  it  was  a  little  cold 
here  this  morning. 

“Two  days  ago  Mrs.  L.  and  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter  went  to  Unalaklik  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the 
mission,  so  Dr.  Gambell  and  I  were  here  alone. 
We  took  turns  cooking,  and  it  was  so  cold  in 
the  kitchen  that  we  cooked  what  we  could 
cook  the  easiest ;  so  when  he  cooked,  he  cooked 
hash,  and  when  I  cooked  the  next  meal,  I 
cooked  hash. 

“Yesterday  morning  he  got  up  and  cooked 
breakfast  while  I  lay  in  bed,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  my  turn  to  cook  and  his  to  lie  in 
bed.  Yesterday  afternoon  a  young  soldier 
came  up  from  Unalaklik  and  stayed  all  night. 
Daring  the  evening  we  got  to  talking  in  the 
office  and  the  fire  in  the  big  stove  kept  us  so 
warm  that  we  forgot  the  kitchen  fire  and  it 
went  out.  Before  I  went  to  bed,  while  we 
were  all  three  talking  about  short  roles  in 
arithmetic  and  some  hard  things  in  geometry, 

I  whittled  some  shavings  for  morning.  Then 
Corporal  Kress  and  I  went  up  to  my  cold  room 
and  the  doctor  went  into  his  warm  room  down¬ 
stairs  here,  and  we  went  to  bed.  I  put  four 
double  blankets  and  three  deer  skins  and  one 
comforter  over  the  corporal  to  keep  him  warm 
(for  yon  know  a  soldier  is  jnst  like  a  new  bom 
baby,  only  not  so  innocent).  He  kept  all  his 
clothes  on  except  his  coat  and  he  slept  warm. 

1  had  three  blankets  on  me  and  was  as  warm 
as  toast,  only  I  got  to  dreaming  toward  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  got  my  feet  out  and  they  got  per¬ 
fectly  cold.  Three  times  I  woke  up  with  my 
feet  sticking  outside  the  covers.  The  last  time 
one  toe  was  frozen,  and  I  got  up  and  carried 
my  blankets  down-  stairs  beside  the  big  stove. 
There  was  a  little  fire  in  it  yet,  and  I  put  some 
more  wood  on  and  pulled  on  my  trousers  and  a 
light  parkie  and  went  to  get  some  snow  to  rub 
my  toe.  I  looked  at  the  thermometer  and  it 
was  forty-two  degrees  below  zero;  that  was  at 

2  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  came  in,  thawed 
out  my  toe  and  rolled  up  on  the  floor  and  slept 
nicely  till  7  o’clock.  Then  I  got  up  and  took 
the  temperature  again  and  it  was  thirty-eight 
degrees  below.  I  built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen 
and  started  to  get  breakfast.  Everything  was 
cold.  The  water  was  frozen  in  the  little  water 
barrels.  Finally  I  got  to  making  hash  and  my 
hand  froze  to  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan 
while  it  was  on  the  stove.  When  I  pulled  my 
hand  away  I  left  a  piece  of  my  skin  as  big  as 
a  twenty-five  cent  piece  on  the  handle.  While 


we  were  eating  breakfast  my  fingers  froze  to 
the  handle  of  my  knife  and  I  had  to  hold  it 
over  the  stove  so  I  wouldn’t  lose  any  more  of 
my  hide.  I  didn’t  get  a  bit  out  of  patience. 
And  after  it  all  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  lark,  only 
I’m  a  little  homesick,  and  I’d  like  to  see  my 
little  brown-eyed  sister  again. 

“By  this  time  yon  must  be  wanting  to  know 
what  I  did  to-day. 

“I  had  church  this  evening  for  the  Eskimo 
people  at  the  station.  I  believe  about  twenty- 
five  were  there,  crowded  into  the  school  room, 
old  men,  old  women,  young  men,  young  women 
and  children.  One  girl  about  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age  interpreted  for  me.  She  is 
in  my  school  and  knows  more  than  any  of  them 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  her,  because  she 
wants  to  learn.  All  of  them  do,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  but  she  takes  such  a  curious  interest  in 
her  work.  Her  name  is  Ruth,  and  her  Eskimo 
name  is  so  long  yon  couldn’t  measure  it  with 
a  ten- foot  pole. 

“She  seems  like  a  real  Christian  girl  and 
helps  me  a  good  deal  with  the  younger  ones. 
One  day,  I  had  noticed  how  hard  she  worked, 

I  asked  her  why  it  was  she  wanted  to  learn,  and 
she  said,  ‘  My  people  are  poor  and  don’t  know 
much,  and  if  they  knew  more  they  could  get 
along  better.  ’  I  asked  her  what  that  had  to  do 
with  her.  She  hesitated  a  while,  blushed  and 
smiled  a  little,  hung  her  head  and’^finally  said, 
‘Some  day  I  think  I  will  get  married  and  after 
that  I  may  have  children  and  I  wish  to  teach 
them  when  they  are  little.  ’  I  had  to  smile  at 
the  earnest  way  she  said  it.  She  has  been  to 
school  at  Unalaklik. 

“Well,  about  the  ‘church.  ’  It,  was  about  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  did,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
done  it  only  that  I  realized  that  such  a  chance 
as  this  I  might  not  have  after  I  left  Alaska, 
and  although  I’m  not  fit  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  yet  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  do  something 
for  him  instead  of  earn  wages.  And  now  that 
it  is  over  I’m  glad  I  did  it,  only  I  dread  next 
Sunday. 

“Yesterday  I  told  Ruth  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  could  come  up  to  the  school-room  to¬ 
day  and  I’d  read  to  them,  although  I  couldn’t 
do  as  much  as  Mr.  Quist  at  Unalaklik,  still  I 
would  do  what  I  could.  ‘They  all  with  one 
accord’  began  to  tell  Ruth  to  thank  me,  and 
this  evening  they  asked  if  they  could  come 
again  next  Sunday.  Well,  I  couldn’t  refuse 
that  without  a  few  compunctions  of  conscience, 
so  I  said,  ‘Yes,  yon  will  be  welcome.’  ’’ 

In  the  Government  Report^of  *the  school  at 
this  station.  Dr.  Gambell  writes:  “The  enroll¬ 
ment  consisted  of  eleven  children,  ranging  from 
five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all  guiltless  of 
having  spoken  English.  Their  faces  were 
bright  and  expectant  as  they  gathered  on  either 
side  of  a  rough  table  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
seated  themselves  on  benches  similar,  probably, 
to  the  school  benches  of  early  times  in  other 
new  settlements.  Their  first  lesson  was  an 
object  lesson,  and  so  was  their  third  and  fourth, 
and  so  have  all  their  lessons  been  during  the 
whole  year.  They  are  apt  and  quick  to  learn, 
and  while  they  are  anxious  to  advance  in  all 
branches,  they  give  particular  attention  to 
their  penmanship  in  which  they  are  very  neat 
and  careful. 

“They  are  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and 
often  during  the  short  winter  days,  I  had  to 
light  the  lamp  at  the  beginning  of  school,  as 
they  would  come  long  before  the  stars  had  gone 
out  of  sight.  They  have  but  few  games  and 
play  very  little,  but  they  are  always  kind  and 
affectionate  and  never  seem  to  quarrel  as  they 
mingle  together.  All  of  these  are  Lapps;  no 
natives  live  near  the  station,  so  I  have  not  had 
Eskimo  children,  though  some  parents  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children  attend, 
and  may  move  nearer  the  school  next  winter 
for  this  purpose.  ’  ’  H.  P. 
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Angusta  Moore- 

ThroQKb  the  woods  and  down  the  bill. 

And  over  the  bridge  by  the  meadows. 

What  is  this  coming  so  swift  and  still. 

Scattering  evening  shadows? 

Many  an  eve  I  have  sat  alone 
'Watching  the  gathering  gloaming: 

Longing  to  see  even  one  of  my  own— 

For  all  of  them  far  from  sight  have  gone— 

Over  the  hilltop  coming. 

For  oh,  it  is  weary  to  dwell  on  earth 
When  every  loved  one  has  left  you ; 

When  no  one  remembers  the  day  of  your  birth, 
'Wlien  little  is  for  you  but  sorrow  and  dearth. 

And  time  has  of  pleasures  bereft  you. 

Yes,  friends,  you  are  kind,  and  in  coming  days^ 
■When  the  hands  of  others  must  gird  you. 

And  lead  you  along  in  uncliosen  ways. 

May  he  who  all  service  of  love  repays 
Abundantly  reward  you. 

But  what  is  this  bath  so  near  us  rolled  ; 

Yon  see  not,  nor  hear  the  ringing— 

Why,  now  it  is  passing  the  Ixtulder  old. 

Whose  gray  sides  glisten  like  burnished  gold. 

And  “  shining  ones  ”  it  is  bringing. 

And  now  to  our  gate  doth  the  chariot  win : 

I  know  the  glad  faces,  glowing. 

Ob,  mother  I  oh,  beautiful,  longdost  kin  I 
Forth  stretching  your  bright  hands  to  gather  me  in, 
Good'bye  !  with  mint  own  I  am  going! 


AMOS,  THE  RUN-. i WAY. 

Frances  Bent  Dillingham. 

The  boys  at  the  “Home”  where  Amos  lived 
seemed  to  think  his  name  was  expressly  made 
for  the  rhyme,  “Ame,  Ame,  is  very  lame,  ”  for 
there  was  a  pathetic  little  cnrve  between  his 
shoulders  and  a  twist  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he 
mast  limp  about  on  crotches.  Bnt  within 
Amos’s  crooked  little  body  was  a  sensitive 
spirit  that  made  him  shiver  each  time  he  heard 
that  crnsl  rhyme  shouted  at  him  across  the 
playground.  Even  the  one  sweet  gift  that  had 
been  given  to  him  brought  him  only  pain.  Be- 
canse  he  conld  sing  better  than  any  boy  at  the 
“Home”  was  no  reason  why  he  should  enjoy 
standing  before  a  gaping  crowd  of  visitors  to 
exhibit  his  pitiful  little  body  and  to  move  them 
to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  his  strange,  high 
voice. 

The  ‘  ‘Home”  was  in  a  sweet,  country  spot, 
with  a'generons  playground,  in  which  Amos 
sat  one  Saturday,  thinking  of  the  song  he  had 
just  been  rehearsing,  and  which  he  was  to  sing 
to-morrow  in  th  village  church.  How  he 
longed  to  escape  from  it  all  I 

Three  boys  bore  down  on  him,  interrupting 
his  unhappy  broodings. 

“Hullow,  ‘Ame,  very  lame,’  what  are  you 
thinkin’  of?” 

“Nothin’,”  said  Amos,  preparing  to  move 
on  at  once,  with  the  fear  of  teasing  boys  ever 
upon  him. 

“Goin’  to  sing  to-morrer,  ain’t  ye?  Know 
where  we’ll  be  when  ye’re  singin’?”  One  of 
the  boys  nodded  ecstatically. 

“We’re  goin’  to  run  away,”  be  added,  as  if 
with  the  sheer  joy  of  telling. 

“Ye  aint”  —  incredulous  interest  was  in 
Amos’s  voice. 

“Yep,  we  are.  I’ve  got  licked  jest  once  too 
often,”  said  Bill,  a  long-time  promoter  of  mis¬ 
chief  at  the  “Home.  ” 

Amos  dug  his  cmtobes  into  the  ground  and 
stared  at  the  boys.  “Wish’t  I  was  goin’  too.” 

“What  do  ye  want  to  go  fer?” 

“I  don’t  wanter  sing  nor — can’t  I  go?” 

“Oan  be,  fellers?”  Amos  did  not  see  a  sly 
wink  exchanged.  “All  right,  come  along. 
Meet  ns  at  the  chestnut  tree  by  Barker’s  lot 
jest  when  they’re  gittin’  ready  for  church 
after  breakfast.  Everybody’ll  be  busy  then. 
We’re  goin’  to  roast  potatoes  and  live  like 


gypsies.  Ye’ll  have  a  lot  of  fun.  ”  He  nodded 
and  winked  at  Amos,  who  swung  about  on  bis 
orntobes,  his  eyes  shining  like  stars. 

Then  one  of  the  boys  ran  after  him  and 
whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Don’t  yon  dare  to  peach  on  ns.” 

“ Yon  needn’t  be  soared,  I  ain’t  that  kind,’ 
said  Amos,  without  turning. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sunday  on  which 
Amos  must  sing  his  solo  in  the  village  church. 
As  he  slipped  out  of  the  “Home”  after  break¬ 
fast  and  started  out  to  meet  his  runaway  com¬ 
rades,  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
his  release  from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  pitying  strangers.  Then,  too,  he 
was  glad  to  be  away  from  thoughtless  boys 
and  staring  visitors  at  the  “Home” ;  he  forgot 
the  kindness  of  the  matron  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  he  forgot  his  companions ;  he  had  a 
vague  notion  of  always  living  by  himself  in  the 
woods. 

Two  boys  were  at  the  chestnut  tree  when 
Amos  appeared;  they  waited  for  the  third,  who 
soon  came  running  up  behind  Amos,  and  then 
they  all  started  down  the  path  through  the 
woodland.  Amos  swung  behind  them,  panting 
heavily,  for  his  crotches  sank  into  the  soft  soil 
at  each  movement,  and  the  boys  raced  heed¬ 
lessly  on,  like  young  athletes.  Soon  they  came 
from  the  wood  to  the  main  road.  Amos  still 
panted  after  them  until  they  stopped  by  an 
unusually  high  stone  wall  erected  by  a  careful 
farmer. 

“Here,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “we’ve  got  to 
go  ’cross  lots,  through  this  field.” 

“I  can't  git  over  that  stone  wall,”  breathed 
Amos,  balancing  himself  wearily. 

“We’ll  help  ye;  give  a  boost.  Bill.”  And 
with  none  too  gentle  togs  and  pushes  they 
landed  Amos  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  a 
large  field  of  stubbly  grass. 

The  boys  at  once  commenced  to  run  to  the 
high  wall  on  the  opposite  side  and  Amos  tugged 
after  them  wearily.  The  first  boy  was  over  the 
wall  before  the  little  cripple  was  half  across 
the  field,  and  Amos  called  in  his  high,  shrill 
voice : 

“Hi,  therel  Wait  for  me,  I’m  a-coming. ” 

But  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  wall  the 
last  boy  was  over  and  only  jeering  laughter 
floated  back  to  him. 

“Hi,  therel  give  me  a  boost,  ”  he  shrieked 
again,  staring  up  at  the  great,  gray  barrier  be¬ 
fore  him.  This  time  there  was  no  answer. 
The  tears  came  into  his  pathetic  blue  eyes ;  he 
choked  and  swallowed— he  would  not  cry,  for 
the  boys  might  be  spying  on  him. 

“Mebbe  they’re  just  foolin’,”  he  said  to 
himself,  having  had  a  hard  experience  in  boys’ 
cruel  jokes;  no  wonder  be  longed  for  another 
spot  than  the  ‘  Home.  ’  ’ 

On  either  side  of  the  field,  from  wall  to  wall, 
stretched  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Amos  went 
bravely  to  thik  barrier  at  one  side ;  bnt  it  was 
the  stoutest  of  its  kind,  and  was  unyielding  to 
his  puny  efforts  He  could  not  crawl  beneath 
the  lowest  wire  because  of  that .  hindering 
curve  between  his  shoulders.  He  went  to  the 
fence  at  the  other  side,  bnt  it  was  as  strong 
here  as  there.  Then  be  tried  to  clamber  over 
the  stone  wall  by  the  road,  bnt  with  his  small¬ 
ness  and  his  lameness  and  his  crutches  it  was 
impossible.  At  last  be  sat  forlornly  down  in 
the  corner  nearest  the  road,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  bnt  keeping  a  sharp  outlook  between  the 
wires  of  the  fence. 

Presently  there  was  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
from  out  the  screen  of  bushes  by  the  roadside 
he  saw,  around  the  comer  of  the  wall,  a  shaggy, 
oomfortabble  horse  appear,  then,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  a  low,  comfortable  buggy.  ‘ '  Hi,  there  I  ’  ’ 
shouted  Amos.  Then  the  horse  stopped  read¬ 
ily,  an  old  gentleman  peered  out,  then  climbed 
from  the  buggy,  giving  bis  reins  to  a  lady, 
who,  in  her  turn,  leaned  far  out  and  watched 


her  husband  struggle  with  Amos,  the  orntobes 
and  the  stone  wall. 

“Well,  bow’d  yon  come  there?  asked  the 
man  as  he  landed  Amos  at  last  in  the  road. 

“Ask  him  where  be  lives,  father;”  the 
woman's  voice  bad  that  note  of  pity  Amos 
most  dreaded. 

“Down  to  the  ‘Home.’  ”  muttered  Amos, 
with  hanging  head. 

“Mother  and  I  are  goin’  that  way.  Yon  git 
in  and  ride  with  us.  ” 

He  lifted  Amos  to  the  seat  in  the  buggy,  got 
in  himself,  and  the  horse  jogged  down  the 
road. 

“  Yon  ain’t  crowded,  are  yon?”  asked  the 
woman.  Her  black  kid  glove,  with  the  finger 
tips  projecting  emptily,  was  suddenly  laid  on 
Amos’s  blue-veined  hand. 

“No,”  said  Amos,  sitting  between  them  like 
a  little  graven  image. 

“We  came  to  hear  the  singing  at  the  dhnrch. 
Mebbe  we’ll  go  round  to  the  ‘Home’  after¬ 
wards,”  she  began  again;  bnt  this  time  Amos 
answered  nothing. 

The  old  gentleman  lifted  him  out  at  the  gate 
of  the  ‘  ‘Home”  and  drove  on.  Amos  was  met 
at  the  door  by  the  superintendent. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Amos,  yon  missed 
the  rehearsal.” 

Amos  turned  pale,  bnt  held  bis  peace. 

“Yon  ought  to  be  punished  for  going  off  in 
this  way.  Bnt  now  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
ready  for  church.  Yon  know  your  piece  with¬ 
out  rehearsing,  don’t  yon?” 

“  Yes,  ”  said  Amos. 

The  little  country  church  with  its  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  interior,  was  well  filled  for  this 
special  children’s  service,  and  it  was  very  still 
when  it  came  little  Amos’s  tun  to  sing  “There 
is  a  green  hill  far  away.”  “O  dearly,  dearly 
has  he  loved,”  sang  Amos,  and  mother  flicked 
a  tear  from  her  eye  with  the  loose  tip  of  her 
black  kid  glove. 

It  was  after  the  service,  while  Amos  was  sit¬ 
ting  forlornly  by  his  bed  in  the  long  room  with 
its  monotonous  succession  of  beds  and  bureaus, 
that  the  matron  ushered  in  mother.  “Would 
yon  like  to  go  away  from  the  ‘  Home,  ’  Amos, 
with  this  lady?”  she  asked.* 

Amos  shook  and  turned  pale ;  then  a  thought 
came  to  him:  “Will  I  have  to  sing  before 
folks?”  he  asked. 

Mother  came  close  and  put  her  arm  about 
the  little  singer.  “Not  unless  you’d  like  to,” 
she  said.  “Father  and  I’d  love  to  have  yon 
come  ’cause  we  haven’t  got  any  little  boys  or 
girls,  but  yon  needn’t  unless  yon  want  to.” 

“I  guess  I  wanter,”  said  Amos. 

As  they  drove  away  from  the  “Home”  very 
soon  after,  Amos  saw  three  boys  coming  shame¬ 
facedly  down  the  road,  led  by  the  gardener  at 
the  ‘  ‘Home.  ”  Amos  withdrew  into  the  shadow 
of  the  buggy  and  trembled. 

If  the  boy  had  been  taken  direct  to  heaven, 
it  seemed  to  him  it  could  have  been  no  more 
beantifnl  than  that  farmhouse  living-room, 
with  the  big,  black  stove  in  one  corner,  the 
braided  rng  on  the  floor,  the  red-covered  centre 
table,  and  the  haircloth  sofa  against  the  wall. 
After  snch  a  dinner  as  Amos  had  never  before 
imagined,  father  read  from  the  Bible  and 
prayed. 

“What’d  yon  bring  me  here  for?”  Amos’s 
penetrating  voice  broke  the  silence  following 
father’s  prayer. 

“Why,  we  loved  yon,  Amos,”  answered 
father. 

“Yon  loved  me  even  ef  I  was  crooked,  didn’t 
yon?” 

‘  Amos,”  said  mother,  suddenly,  “don’t  you 
know  that  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  if  a 
person’s  body  is  crooked  if  his  soul  is  straight? 
They  told  ns  at  the  home  what  a  good  little 
boy  yon  were,  and  that  was  why  we  loved 
yon.” 
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Amosjdid  not  speak.  He  was  onrled  np  in 
the  rocker,  sitting  on  a  red  pillow,  with  a 
patchwork  cashion  at  his  back.  At  dnsk,  as 
mother  was  lighting  the  lamp,  he  left  his  seat 
and  went  oat  of  tiie  room.  Presently  father 
lifted  his  face  from  the  Bible. 

“Where’s  Amos?’’  he  asked. 

"I’ll  go  and  find  him,’’  said  his  wife,  and 
she  went  to  the  little  first-floor  bed-room 
which  she  had  assigned  to  Amos.  He  was  not 
there.  She  called  him:  "Amos I’’  Father 
brought  the  lamp  and  they  peered  into  every 
comer  of  the  room.  "He’s  ran  away,’’  said 
father,  going  back  to  the  living-room  and  re¬ 
placing  the  lamp  on  the  red-covered  table. 

"I  dida’t  sappose  he  was  that  kind,’’  said 
mother. 

Father  pat  on  his  hat  and  went  oat  of  the 
door  and  down  the  road.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  espied,  in  the  dimness,  a  small  figure 
just  ahead.  He  darted  toward  it  and  canght 
Amos  up  in  his  strong  arms.  He  carried  him 
back  to  the  house  and  placed  him  again  in  the 
rocking-chair  in  the  living-room. 

"What  were  you  rannin’  away  for,  Amos?" 
he  demanded,  standing  over  him. 

\mos  was  not  crying,  bat  bis  face  was  very 
white  and  his  thin  little  hands  were  opening 
and  shotting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

"1 — 1  hadn’t  onghter  come.  Yon  thongbt 
you’d  got  a  good  one,  bnt  you  ain’t.  I’m 
crooked  inside  and  ontside,  too.’’ 

"  What  did  yon  do,  Amos?’’  asked  mother, 
kneeling  by  his  chair  and  closing  her  kind 
hand  over  his  nervous  one. 

"I  wanted  to  git  away  from  the  ‘Home’— I 
didn’t  never  s’pose  I’d  be  ’dopted— and  I  run 
ned  away — I  was  rannin’ — only  I  couldn’t — 
when  yon  found  me— some  fellers  took  ms — bnt 
they  left  me  in  the  field  and  mnned  without 
me— I  couldn’t  git  over— I  never  told  ’em  at 
the  ‘  Home’ — I  ain’t  good  enough  to  stay  here’  ’— 

"Are  you  sorry,  Amos?"  asked  mother,  with 
her  face  close  to  his. 

"Yes,  o’  course,  but’’ — 

"And  you’ve  told  us  and  now  we  forgive  you 
and'now,  we’ll  tell  the  Lord  and  he’ll  forgive 
you.  Father,  lead  ns  in  prayer. ’’  And  mother 
put  her  head  against  the  cashion  almost  on 
Amos’s  twisted  shoulder. 

The  prayer  father  prayed  was  brief:  "O, 
Lord,  forgive  ns  all  for  all  we  do  that’s  wrong. 
Amen.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  Amos,  ’  ’  he  said  abruptly,  afterwards,  clear¬ 
ing  his  throat,  "would  you  sing  The  Green 
Hill  again?  Mother’ll  play  it  for  you  on  the 
melodeon.  ’  ’ 

"I’d  love  to  do  it  for  you,"  said  Amos,  slip¬ 
ping  off  his  seat. 

"Sing  slow,  Amos,  I  ain’t  a  very  good  play¬ 
er,’’  said  mother,  stopping  after  the  first  bar 
to  wipe  her  spectacles.  And  indeed  Amos 
must  sing  the  most  of  it  with  no  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  his  sweet,  delicate  voice  rang  with 
a  new  and  happier  note:  "O  dearly,  dearly  has 
he  loved  and  we  must  love  him  too.’’ 

KlNUEUGaUrh'Bit’S  UYMA. 

Up  to  nn  sweet  childhood  looketh. 

Heart,  and  mind,  and  soul  awake. 

Teach  us  of  Thy  ways,  O  Father  ! 

Teach  us  for  sweet  cbildhood’s  sake. 

In  their  young  hearts,  soft  and  tender. 

Guide  our  hand  good  seeds  to  sow. 

That  Its  blossoming  may  praise  Thee, 

Praise  Thee  wheresoe'er  they  go. 

Give  to  us  a  cheerful  spl'-it. 

That  our  little  flocks  may  see. 

It  Is  good  and  pleasant  service, 

Phasant  to  he  taught  of  Thee. 

Father,  order  all  our  footsteps ; 

So  direct  our  daily  way 
That  in  following  us  the  children 
May  not  ever  go  astray.  —Whittier. 

What  man  can  judge  hia  neighbor  aright  aava 
he  whose  love  makes  him  refuse  to  judge  him  I 
— George  MacDonald. 


SPBITUAL  BEST. 


I  went  to  an  oculist  the  other  day  to  beg  for 
glasses  that  would  keep  my  eyes  from  getting 
tired. 

"  My  dear  madam,  ’  ’  the  doctor  said,  earn¬ 
estly,  "the  prescription  for  tired  eyes  is  not  a 
new  pair  of  glasses,  but  rest.’’ 

"Of  course,  ’’  I  answered  impatiently,  "but  in 
my  case  that  is  impossible.  I  am  obliged  to 
use  my  eyes  steadily,  twelve  hours,  at  least, 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Now,  please  don’t  say 
‘rest’  to  me  again,  but  do  the  best  you  can  to 
help  me  work.  ’  ’ . 

The  good  man  sighed.  No  doubt  he  was 
often  persecuted  with  unreasonableness  like 
mine,  but  I  waited  in  silence  while  he  con¬ 
sidered  my  case. 

"You  live  in  the  country,  I  believe?"  he 
said,  presently. 

"Yes,  in  a  small  village;  it  is  the  same 
thing.  ’’ 

"Have  yon  a  distant  view  from  your  win¬ 
dow?" 

'Oh  I  doctor,"  I  cried;  "if  I  could  only  show 
it  to  you  I"  And,  forgetting  my  bnsiness  and 
his,  1  began  to  expatiate  wi'h  an  enthusiasm 
known  only  to  the  mountain- born  and  moun¬ 
tain-bred  upon  the  glories  of  the  Allegheny 
foothills  from  my  back  window,  and  the  noble 
Blue  Ridge  peaks  facing  my  front  door. 

"That  will  do, ’’ the  busy  man  interrupted 
me,  smiling;  "that  will  be  better  than  glasses. 
When  your  eyes  are  tired  following  your  pen 
or  the  lines  of  a  book,  go  and  stand  at  your 
back  window  or  your  front  door  and  gaze 
steadily  at  your  mountains  for  five  minutes. 
Ten  will  be  better.  You  see  what  I  mean? 
This  will  serve  to  change  the  focus  and  so  rest 
your  eyes,  as  walking  np  hill  rests  a  man  who 
has  been  footing  it  all  day  on  a  level.  ’’ 

I  have  profited  daily  by  this  simple  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  giving 
you  this  as  medical  advice.  How  do  I  know 
what  your  eyes  need?  Bnt  to  me  has  been 
given  a  daily  parable.  ‘  ‘  Soul  of  mine,  ’  ’  I  say 
to  myself  as  I  stand  gazing  at  old  Jump  Moun¬ 
tain,  "are  you  tired  of  the  little  treadmill  of 
care  and  worry,  tired  of  the  smallness  of  self, 
tired  of  the  conflict  with  evil,  tired  of  the 
straggle  after  holiness,  tired  of  the  harrowing 
grief  of  the  world,  tired — tired  to  death  of  to¬ 
day?  Then  rest  your  spiritual  eyes  by  a  far 
vision.  Look  np  to  the  beauty  of  his  holiness. 

"Look  upon  that  great  multitude  whom  no 
man  can  number  who  stand  in  the  p  resenoe  of 
our  Lord.  Look  at  the  dear  ones  who  now  share 
the  many  mansions  with  their  Master  and  ours. 
Look  away  to  the  day,  the  promised  day,  when 
Jesus  will  come  again  in  power  and  glory. 
Rest  you,  soul,  by  these  far,  fair  visions." — 
Union  Gospel  News. 


A  POSBK  I  *  AKITHMKIIC.' 

A  Ohinaman  died,  leaving  his  property  by 
will  to  his  three  sons,  as  follows: 

"To  Fuen-huen,  the  oldest,  one-half  thereof; 
to  Nn-pin,  his  second  son,  one-third  thereof; 
and  to  Ding-bat,  his  youngest,  one-ninth 
thereof.  ’’ 

When  the  property  was  inventoried,  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  nothing  more  or  less  than 
seventeen  elephants ;  and  it  puzzled  these  three 
heirs  how  to  divide  the  property  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will  without  chopping  up 
seventeen  elephants  and  thereby  seriously  im¬ 
pairing  their  value.  Finally,  they  applied  to  a 
wise  neighbor,  Suen-punk,  for  advice.  Snen- 
punk  had  an  elephant  of  hie  own.  He  drove 
it  into  the  yard  with  the  seventeen,  and  said : 

"Now  we  will  suppose  your  father  left  these 
eighteen  elephants.  Fue'n-huen,  take  your 
half  and  depart.  ’  ’ 

So  Fnenhuen  took  nine  elephants  and  went 
his  way. 


"Now,  Nn-pin,"  said  the  wise  man,  "tak 
your  third  and  go.  ’  ’ 

So  Nn-pin  took  six  elephants,  and  traveled. 

"Now,  Ding-bat,"  said  the  wise  man,  "take 
your  ninth,  and  be  gone.  ’  ’  ' 

So  Ding-bat  took  two  elephants  and  vamoosed. 
Then  Suen-punk  took  his  own  elephant,  and 
drove  him  home  again. 

Query :  Was  the  property  divided  aocording 
to  the  terms  of  the  will?— Selected. 


SONG  OF  THE  MOTHERS. 

Oh,  could  I  And  the  forest 
Where  the  pencil-trees  grow  1 
Oh,  might  I  see  their  stately  stemsl 
All  standing  in  a  row  I 
I’d  hie  me  to  their  grateful  shade, 

In  deep,  in  deepest  bliss,  j 
For  then  I  need  not  hourly  hear 
A  chorus  such  as  this: 

Chnrus. 

Ob,  lend  me  a  pencil,  please,  mamma  I 
Oh,  draw  me  some  houses  and  trees,  mamma  I 
Ob,  make  me  a  floppy 
Great  poppy  to  copy. 

And  horses  that  prances  and  gees,  mamma  I 

The  branches  of  the  pencil-tree 
Are  pointed,  every  one. 

Aye  I  each  one  has  a  glancing  point 
That  glitters  in  the  sun ; 

The  leaves  are  leaves  of  paper  white. 

All  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

Ah  I  could  I  pluck  one  rustling  bough, 

I’d  silence  cries  like  these : 

Ohorun. 

Oh,  lend  me  a  pencil,  do,  mamma, 

I’ve  got  mine  all  stuck  in  the  glue,  mamma  I 
Oh,  raake  me  a  pretty 
Big  barn  and  a  city. 

And  a  cow  and  a  steam  engine  too.  mamma  t 

The  fruit  upon  the  pencil- tree 
Hangs  ripening  in  the  sun. 

In  clusters  bright  of  pockebknives— 

Three  blades  to  every  one. 

Ah  1  might  I  pluck  one  shining  fruit. 

And  plant  it  by  my  door. 

The  pleading  cries,  the  longing  sighs. 

Would  trouble  me  no  more. 

Chonu. 

Ob,  sharpen  a  pencil  for  me,  mamma  I 
’Cause  Johnny  and  baby  have  three,  mamma  ! 
And  this  isn’t  flne ! 

And  Hal  sat  down  on  mine  I 
So  do  it  bee-yu-ti-ful-lee,  mamma  I 

—Selected. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

One  morning  little  Nellie  diacovered  •  apider’a 
web  in  the  window.  "O  mamma,"  ahe  ex¬ 
claimed,  "come  and  aee  thia  bug  in  a  little 
hammock  1  ’  ’  _ 

1  "O  mamma,"  cried  little  Bob  one  day, 
"when  yon  atroke  puaay’a  fnr  thia  way,  you 
can  feel  the  electricity,  and  when  yon  put  your 
ear  down,  you  can  hear  her  trolley  1  ’  ’ 

"It  aounda  funny  to  hear  yon  talking  that 
way.  When  we  were  at  College  you  didn’t 
believe  in  eternal  puniahment  at  all." 

"I  know,  but  I  didn’t  have  any  enenriea 
then” — Philadelphia  Preaa. 


Mamma— Come,  boy  a,  you  mnatn’t  quarrel 
that  way  on  Sunday. 

Willie — But,  ma,  thia  ia  a  religioua  diacuaaion 
we’re  having. — Philadelphia  Record. 


To  watch  her  was  a  fearsome  sight  I 
She  heat  the  eggs,  both  yolk  and  white, 

She  whipped  the  cream  with  all  her  might. 

And  sU/ned  the  raisins  with  delight  1 
That's  why  Miss  Serapbina  Newell 
Was  thought  by  some  to  be  quite  cruet 

—Union  SfipiqL 


"la  every  hair  in  your  head  numbered, 
grandpa?"  "Yea,  my  child."  "Well,  grand¬ 
pa,"  aaid  the  little  fellow,  aa  he  contemplated 
the  great  bald  apot,  "yon  haven’t  get  much  of 
a  head  for  fignrea. ’’— Yonkera  Stateaman. 
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A  PITTHEB  OF  MIGNONETTE. 

A  pitcher  of  mlgnoaette 
In  a  tenement’s  highest  casement— 

Queer  sort  of  flower-pot,  yet 
That  pitcher  of  mignonette 
Is  a  garden  of  heaven  set 

To  the  little  child  in  the  basement — 

The  pitcher  of  mignonette 
In  the  tenement's  highest  casement. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 


THE  STABS  IN  JULY. 

Ab  soon  as  the  Ban  goes  down  these  hot  Jnly 
erenings  every  one  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country  longs  to  go  oat  of  doors.  The  sky  is 
a  pale  grey  at  first  and  as  it  darkens,  the  stars 
brighten  oat  one  by  one  in  the  grey  bine  sky. 
We  cannot  see  Venae  in  the  Western  sky,  be- 
oaase  it  is  now  too  near  the  snn,  bat  in  the 
East  near  the  horizon  glows  a  single  star,  with 
a  strong  and  steady  light.  This  is  Japiter, 
giant  of  the  planetary  system,  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  great  in  volume  as  the  earth, 
three  hundred  times  its  weight,  greater,  in¬ 
deed,  than  twice  the  mass  of  all  the  other 
planets  put  together.  Japiter  is  now  at  about 
her  nearest  approach  to  the  earth,  but  the  abyss 
that  stretches  between  is  still  of  a  width  of 
more  than  four  hundred  million  miles.  The 
light  which  this  planet  receives  from  the  sun 
is  only  one  twenty-fifth  that  received  upon  the 
earth,  yet  his  vast  disk,  more  than  eighty 
thousand  miles  across,  reflects  enough  light  to 
make  it,  after  Venus,  the  brightest  object  in 
our  sky. 

Now  it  grows  darker  and  another  star 
shines  forth  near  Japiter,  only  a  few  moon- 
breadths  away.  This  is  Saturn,  the  ringed 
planet,  and  greatest  of  all  after  Japiter.  A 
number  of  rather  bright  stars,  about  the  third 
size  or  magnitude,  will  be  seen  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  these  planets,  after  they  are 
well  up  in  the  sky.  These  all  belong  to  the 
group  or  constellation  Sagittarius,  the  Archer 
or  Bowman,  and  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  the 
sky  will  do  well  to  learn  to  recognize  the  group 
when  it  shall  appear  a  year  hence,  its  present 
planetary  tenants  having  moved  on.  The  fig¬ 
ure  called  the  milk  dipper  is  easily  found  and 
remembered.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  dipper¬ 
like  shape,  and  its  proximity  to  the  milky  way. 
It  is  a  very  short-handled  dipper,  and  viewed 
from  this  northern  latitude,  seems  constantly 
in  danger  of  spilling  all  the  milk. 

At  last  it  is  quite  dark,  and  if  you  can  get 
an  opera  glass,  you  will  see  the  many  clusters 
with  which  this  region  is  rich.  Then  look  at 
Jupiter  with  the  glass  and  see  if  very  near 
him  you  cannot  detect  one  or  two  minute 
points  of  light.  These  are  the  moons  of  Japi¬ 
ter,  and  if  you  look  three  clear  evenings  in 
succession  you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  one  of 
theoL  These  satellites  are  really  quite  bright 
little  stars,  aud  only  the  overpowering  bril¬ 
liance  of  Japiter  prevents  their  being  readily 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  known  that 
Japiter  has  not  as  yet  cooled  down  enough  to 
permit  the  existence  of  life  on  his  surface, 
but  some  think  that  these  moons,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  Mars,  may  be  well  suited  for 
habitation.  The  satellite  Clanymede,  named 
for  the  cup  bearer  of  Jove,  is  the  brightest  and 
oftenest  seen. 

Looking  to  the  west  of  Sagittarius  we  see 
the  Scorpion  stretching  along  the  Southern 
sky.  In  this  constellation  glows  red  Antares, 
a  star  which  well  repays  looking  at  It  can  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  its  color  and  superior 
brightness.  Look  upward  along  the  Mi^ky 
Way,  taming  your  face  to  the  North.  At  the 
point  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Milky 
Way  are  joined  again  together  we  see  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Northern  Gross.  On  either  side  of 


the  Milky  Way,  in  this  vicinity,  we  see  a 
bright,  first  magnitude  star.  To  the  East  is 
Altair,  one  of  a  row  of  three  stars  and  very 
easily  recognized.  To  the  West  is  Vega,  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  A  little  further 
along  the  galaxy  Oasseopeia,  a  figure  some¬ 
thing  like  an  irregular  W,  after  being  several 
months  obscured  by  being  too  near  the  horizon, 
now  begins  to  be  a  notable  object. 

Still  may  we  not  forget  the  ever-faithful  Big 
Dipper  of  the  Northern  sky,  the  pointers  of 
whose  bowl  show  the  Northern  Star  and  the 
handle  of  which  prolonged  points  out  the  very 
bright  star  Aroturus.  Near  Arcturus  is  the 
semi-circlet  of  stars  known  as  the  Northern 
Grown.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
celestial  objects,  and  if  it  is  not  known  should 
be  sought  for  and  found. 

Between  the  Lyre^and  the  Northern  Grown 
is  the  great  constellation,  Hercules,  not  easy 
to  describe,  but  easy  to  locate  in  the  manner 
given.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  stars  and 
is  well  overhead  shortly  after  9  o’clock.  It  is 
of  especial  interest  in  one  way  because  within 
its  boundaries  is  the  point  toward  which  our 
entire  solar  system— snn,  planets,  earth  and 
all,  including  our  important  selves — is  rushing 
at  a  speed  at  least  18,000  times  as  fast  as  the 
swiftest  railway  train  on  earth.  In  the  West 
the  Lion  is  just  going  down.  The  three  stars 
which  form  a  triangle  and  mark  the  western 
end  of  the  figure  have  just  now  near  them  the 
red  planet  Mars,  which  will  be  seen  daring 
all  the  month  in  the  constellation  he  is  just 
now  entering,  that  of  the  Virgin.  The  bril¬ 
liant  white  star  Spica  is  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  Virgin.  — Selected. 


ONE  THING  AMI  ANOTHER. 

PERSUNAl.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Congregational  ist,  noting  ^he  statement 
that  workman  Phelps,  to  whose  heroism  in 
sacrificing  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  married 
man  caught  with  him  in  a  boiler  suddenly  filled 
with  steam,  it  called  attention  in  a  recent  issue, 
was  a  negro,  remarks:  This  is  no  surprise. 
The  courage  and  generosity  of  the  negro  have 
seldom  been  questioned  by  those  who  know  him. 

One  of  the  interesting  conventions  which 
will  be  held  in  Buffalo  this  summer  is  that  of 
the  National  League  of  Civic  Improvement 
Associations,  August  12  to  15  inclusive.  Among 
the  speakers  will  he  Prjfessor  Zueblin  of  the 
Chicago  University,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring, 
Ex-President  of  the  American  Park  and  Out¬ 
door  Association,  and  Miss  Nina  Loyd  Dock  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa  ,  who  has  acquired  consider¬ 
able  celebrity  as  a  speaker  on  improvement 
work. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  effort  to  supply  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  for  rural  townships,  at  a  cost  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  dollars,  religious  reading  for  prisons, 
and  helps  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  adult 
immigrants  from  non-English  speaking  lands; 
all  this  in  addition  to  its  usual  work.  The 
Union  organized  1,874  new  Sunday-schools  last 
year. 

Our  correspondent  to  whom  we  were  lately 
indebted  for  news  of  The  Kingdom  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  adds  this  interesting 
bit  of  personal  news:  We  will  not  be  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  very  kind  and  helpful  words  of 
“Mother ’’Parker  as  she  is  tenderly  referred  to. 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Parker, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  Eawaiahao  Church,  and 
has  passed  her  ninety- fifth  birthday.  I  found 
her  reclining  on  a  sofa  and  in  good  spirits. 
She  continues  her  unabated  interest  in  the 
Christian  work  on  the  Islands.  Her  first  words 
after  greeting  me  were,  ‘  ‘  Are  you  thinking  much 
of  the  many  who  do  not  accept  Jesus,  or  are 
you  thinking  of  and  thankful  for  those  who 
do?’’  Or  as  Henry  van  Dyke  advises,  “be 


governed  by  your  admirations  rather  than  your 
disgusts.  ’  ’ 

An  indioation  of  the  growth  of  our  com¬ 
merce  may  be  found  in  a  recent  extraordinary 
shipment  of  harvesting  machines  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  state  to  the  West.  A  special  train  of  fifty- 
eight  cars,  loaded  with  harvesting  machines, 
from  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Company  of  Hoosiok 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  went  West  over  the  New 
York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railways  to  Chicago.  These  oars 
contained  nearly  three  thousand  harvesting 
machines  weighing  nine  hundred  gross  tons, 
and  valued  at  |100,000. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  announce  that  Mr.  John  D. 
Wright  has  been  appointed  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Union  Sta¬ 
tion,  Albany. 

The  old  mysteries  are  fast  disappearing, 
though  new  ones  are  not  slow  to  replace  them. 
That  wierdly  unknown  region,  the  Everglades 
of  Florida,  will  soon  take  its  place  with  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  the  Okeefinokee  and  the  Great 
American  Desert  in  the  shades  of  the  past.  A 
ship  Canal  Company  has  been  chartered  that 
will  open  and  drain  the  Everglades  and  make 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  state. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Ex-Queen  of  Madagascar,  Ranavola,  who 
has  hitherto  been  a  prisoner  in  one  of  her 
own  villas  has  been  set  at  libertjr  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  two  months  in  France,  one 
month  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Arcachon— why 
that  town  above  all  others  was  chosen  does  not 
transpire.  Ranavola  is  a  Christian  and  a  Prot¬ 
estant  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  her  sojourn 
in  Paris  (June  16)  she  attended  service  at  the 
historic  Church  of  the  Oratoire. 

The  Marquis  de  Vogue,  well  known  in  this 
country  by  his  writings  in  the  English  re¬ 
views,  and  Edward  Rostand,  author  of  Cyrano, 
have  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy. 

A  bust  in  bronze  a  quarter  of  life  size,  of 
the  late  Alexander  Vinet,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Lausanne,  has  been  on  exibition 
in  the  Salon  of  French  Artists  in  Paris  this 
spring.  Mme  Charles  Byse  of  Lausanne,  who 
modeled  it,  has  been  most  happy  in 
catching  the  expression  of  intellectual  force 
coupled  with  gentleness,  characteristic  of  the 
beloved  professor.  It  seems  about  to  speak. 

The  Society  of  the  History  of  French  Prot¬ 
estantism  met  this  year  at  Ablon,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  Paris  on  the  Seine.  At  Ablon  is 
the  historic  chateau  and  park  of  L&uberan  de 
Montigny,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Paris  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Daring  the  persecutions  it  was  a  refuge 
for  many  from  Paris  and  elsewhere,  who  wor¬ 
shiped  here.  In  the  park  an  old  linden  tree 
marks  the  place  of  the  former  pulpit  and  under 
its  shade  over  two  hundred  of  their  descendants 
sang  Luther’s  Choral.  Daring  the  meetings  a 
Bible  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  IV.,  and 
later  to  Lauberan  de  Montigny,  was  presented 
to  the  Society. 

When  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
returns  from  his  visit  to  the  Colonies  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  have  the  title  conferred 
on  him  by  letters  patent.  Edward  VII.  re¬ 
ceived  that  title  in  the  same  manner  before  he 
was  a  year  old.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  how¬ 
ever,  goes  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch 
by  inheritance.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  first  Duke  of  Cornwall  was  the  Black 
Prince,  the  hero  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  This 
prince  is  said  to  have  taken  the  plume  from  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  had  slain  at  Crecy, 
and  to  have  adopted  it  as  his  crest  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  .Hence,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feath¬ 
ers. 
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Guarantees  an  annual  income  to  your  bene¬ 
ficiary,  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life,  as 
may  be  arranged.  You  thus  avoid  the 
danger  of  unwise  investment  of  the  proceeds 
of  your  Life  Insurance  and  assure  your 
family  absolute  protection. 
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A  STUDY  IN  AI.TBUI8M, 

Continued  from  page  9 

■tnuiger,  adding  that  if  more  shonld  be  needed 
he  would  pay  it  on  hie  return. 

Now  aU  this  demands  onr  most  oarefni  con¬ 
sideration.  It  sets  before  ns  a  picture  of  dis¬ 
interested  kindness,  of  genuine  good  will,  -  of 
self-saorifloing  love  on  the  part  of  one  man  to¬ 
ward  another,  so  vivid  and  so  powerful  that 
we  are  at  onoe  impressed  by  its  meaning.  Let 
ns  study  it  somewhat  in  detail.  It  teaches  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  fellow  men.  That  is  the 
)heme  of  the  parable.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  picture. 

I.  ‘Notice  then  the  source  from  which  this  love 
springs.  It  is  from  Ood,  the  giver  of  every  good 
'and  perfect  gift.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  this 
indicated  when  we  look  carefully  at  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  recall  the  two  great  commandments 
accurately  repeated  by  the  lawyer;  “Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength 
and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  ‘It  is  not  here  expressly  declared 
that  love  to  man  has  its  source  in  love  to  God, 
but  it  is  distinctly  implied.  It  is  as  though 
there  were  a  fuller  teaching  to  be  understood, 
something  like  this:  “Love  Qod  with  all  your 
heart,  and  then  yon  must  needs  love  your 
neighbor.  Love  Qod  the  Father  first;  only  so 
can  you  truly  love  his  children ;  and  if  yon  do 
love  Qod,  your  heart  will  be  so  warmed  into 
brotherly  kindness  and  Ohristlike  sympathy 
that  yon  can  not  fail  to  love  your  fellow  men.  ” 

Do  not  e'rer  imagine  that  charity  to  the  poor 
and  aid  to  the  injured  will  flourish  better  if 
carried  on  apart  from  a  distinct  recognition  of 
Qod  the  Father  who  gave  bis  Son  for  a  lost 
world.  The  so-called  Ethical  Caltnre  Societies 
will  accomplish  very  little  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  achieved  by  that  old  society 
known  as  the  Christian  Church.  The  Altruis¬ 
tic  Leagues  of  free  thinkers  and  non  church¬ 
goers  will  do  almost  nothing  as  compared  with 
the  great  work  of  the  noble  army  of  men  and 
women  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  who, 
banded  together  in  a  great  host  of  volnntary 
societies,  associations,  guilds,  hospitals  and 
charities  of  every  kind,  are  pressing  onward, 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  moved  the 
Good  Samaritan,  as  he  bent  over  the  bruised 
form  of  the  suffering  traveler  on  the  road  to 
Jericho. 

II.  Tes,  the  same  motive  reappears  in  every 
act  of  trne  Christian  charity.  And  this  leads 
me  to  ask,  just  what  that  motive  ist 

We  have  seen  that  the  source  of  these  acts  of 
true  charity  is  Qod  himself — the  Spirit  of  Qod 
moving,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  the 
heart  of  him  who  acts  the  part  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  whatever  walk  in  life.  And  the 
motive  is  the  good  of  the  other  man. 


I  That  Tired  Feeling 

4  That  exists  before  as  well  as  after  exertion 
I  and  makes  a  daily  burden  of  itself,  is  an  in- 
j  dication  of  loss  of  vitality  and  tone,  affect- 
I  ng  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  com- 
1  monly  most  of  all  the  digastive  and  assimi. 
I  lative. 

i  Its  sufferer  does  not  eat  well  nor  sleep 
J  well. 

I  “I  had  that  tired  feellUK  and  when  I  KOt  np  in 
~  the  mornintt  It  appeared  as  thongh  1  had  had  no 
sleep.  My  system  was  all  run  down.  Hood's  Sar- 
'  saparilia  was  recommended  fur  these  symptoms 
and  I  heiran  taking  it  Since  taking  two  bottles 
I  I  am  entirely  well.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
'  Hood's.”  Martin  Kbmp,  chef  at  Union  Stock 
Yard  Hotei,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hoods  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  that  tired  feeling,  gives  n-'w  strength, 

I  new  courage,  new  life. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  charity,  so  called, 
among  men,  which  I  fear  the'  recording  angel 
does  not  put  down  to  that  account,  but  regards 
as  money  laid  out  with  motives  that  are  nine- 
tentbs,'  or  perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths,  pure 
self-interest.  A  former  generation  thought  it 
not  unseemly  to  amuse  themselves  by  taking 
shares  in  a  lottery,  when  raising  money  to  en¬ 
dow  a  Christian  College,  and  although  public 
sentiment  has  put  a  stop  to  this  shameful  prac¬ 
tice,  we  still  hear  of  charity  balls  and  other 
fashionable  social  functions,  some  of  them 
quite  innocent,  it  is  trne,  where  the  purchaser  of 
the  ticket  gets  his  full  return  in  amusement 
provided,  and  still  fancies  he  is  aiding  a  bene¬ 
volent  object.  Tes,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  money  he  has  paid  out  is  aiding  the  cause 
for  which  the  ball,  tableaux  or  other  enter¬ 
tainment  is  given,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  aiding  it.  His  condnct  is  mainly  self- 
seeking.  His  motive  is  chiefly  self-love.  “I 
seek  not  yours  but  you,”  once  wrote  the  Apos¬ 
tle  ;  and  it  is  you,  your  sincere  interest,  your 
warm  sympathy,  your  hearty  moral  support,  that 
every  good  object  in  the  sphere  of  Christian 
benevolence  seeks  to  obtain.  If  you  are  se¬ 
cured,  then  your  aid — moral,  financial,  social 
— is  sure  to  follow,  for  your  motive  when  you 
give  yourself  to  anything  is  truly  altruistic;  it 
is  in  the  highest  sense  benevolent,  it  seeks 
“not  your  own  but  another’s  good.  ”  That 
motive  thinks  not  of  reward,  it  seeks  not  the 
approval  ofjothers,  it  looks  not  for  the  praise 
of  the  recipient  or  the  applause  of  an  admiring 
public,  but  it  has  just  one  object  in  view,  the 
good  of  him  to  whom  it  seeks  to  minister. 

Reward  and  approval  will  often  follow  gen¬ 
erous  acts,  and  it  is  frequently  well  that  deeds 
of  benevolence  should  be  widely  known,  for 
the  sake  of  their  contagions  example  and  the 
healthful  stimulus  of  their  effect ;  but  they 
should  always  be  done  with  but  one  motive,  the 
good  of  the  other  man.  The  Samaritan  helped 
the  wounded  traveler,  not  because  he  expected 
his  name  to  appear  in  a  subscription  list,  be¬ 
cause  he  owed  him  anything  for  past  favors 
or  expected  anything  from  him  in  the  way  of 
future  reward,  but  simply  because  the  man 
needed  his  help  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
he  wanted  to  help  him.  That  is  real  love  to 
my  fellow  man ;  when  I  can  minister  to  him 
with  that  motive.  It  is  a  motive  which  it  is 


not  easy  to  keep  unmixed  with  less  exalted 
aims,  with  less  noble  purposes.  We  need  not 
examine  ourselves  too  closely,  for  the  great 
thing  in  life  is  to  do  right,  and  the  motives 
will  grow  purer  and  holier  as  the  conduct  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  the  conduct  of  unselfish 
love.  But  he  who  has  onoe  known  the  joy  of 
this  highest  motive  will  never  afterward  be 
willing  to  mix  smy  of  the  dross  of  human  sel- 
fislhness  with  the  pure  gold  of  a  divinely  un¬ 
selfish  act  It  is  this  spirit  which  heeds  not 
the  carping  criticism,  “To  what  purpose  is 
is  this  waste?”  but  lavishes  all  the  wealth  of 
love  in  a  noble  heart  on  whatever  object  Qod 
has  thrown  in  its  way.  It  breaks  its  alabaster 
box  with  no  thought  but  the  love  of  him  for 
whom  the  service  is  rendered,  and  lol  “the 
house  is  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment.” 

HI.  That  remark  leads  me  to  notice  the  effect 
of  this  love  to  our  fellow  men.  It  is  three 
fold,  and  has  relation  to  the  receiver,  to  the 
giver  and  to  God.  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  ”  said  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
there  are  many  people  to  whom  it  is  very 
blessed  to  receive. 

The  work  of  the  Good  Samaritan  benefltted 
the  robbed  and  wounded  traveler. 

That  was  its  first  effect,  and  it  would  have 
been  worth  doing  if .  it  had  no  other  effect 
whatever.  It  saved  his  life,  helped  him  on 
his  way,  and  must  have  awakened  in  his  heart 
a  response  of  kindly  sympathy  and  lasting 
gratitude.  And  so  every  generous  act,  wher¬ 
ever  done,  has  as  its  first  effect  the  good  of  the 
recipient,  either  in  body  or  soul,  and  very  often 
in  both.  When  a  generous  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  lately  sent  fourteen  hndred  poor  women 
and  children  into  the  country  for  a  day’s  pore 
air  and  thorough  enjoyment,  they  were  greatly 
advantaged,  and  there  were  happy  boys  and 
girls  among  the  dwellers  in  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ments  ofthe  East  side. 

When  the ‘'Fresh  air  workers”  go  into  the 
slums  and  alleys  of  our  crowded  cities,  and 
take  the  pale-faced  children,  and  enabled  to 
do  so  by  generous  gifts  from  a  host  of  kindly 
givers,  send  them  into  the  country  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  those  children  are  the  first  ones 
to  set  the  benefit  which  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  work. 

“The  love  of  the  other  self”  has  triumphed 
in  countless  conflicts  with  the  evils  which 
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the  inn,  just  the  happiest  man  in  all  that  conn-  nnto  yon  a  more  excellent  way.’’  Do  not  rnle 
try.  He  had  done  a  noble  and  nnselfish  aot.  ont  religion.  Do  not  forget  God.  Remember 

He  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  6f  the  highest  claims  of  man’s  being,  and  while 

another,  and  there  most  have  been  in  his  providing  gymnasiums  and  baths,  be  not  for- 
heart  that  sense  of  true  joy  which  comes  to  getfnl  of  the  deeper  needs  of  yonr  fellow  man. 
those  who  are  linked  with  the  self-sacrificing  Thus  only  will  philanthropic  work  bear  its 
spirits  of  all  ages,  and  led  by  him  who  wears  best  fruitage.  Thus  only  will  God  be  glorified 
the  nail -prints  in  bis  hand.  Snch  lives  ar  not  in  the  charities  which  yon  undertake.  Thus 
dependent  npon  ontward  circumstance  for  only  will  the  things  that  we  sometimes  call 
their  happiness.  Whether  their  means  are  “common  place’’  bear  the  impress  of  the  Di- 
large  or  small,  their  opportunities  varied  or  vine.  Thus  only  will  they  contain  within 
limited,  their  station  conspicuous  or  obscure,  themselves  “the  promise’’ aud  potency  of  the 
they  have  learned  that  to  give  themselves  in  futare.  Remember  that  secularitm  in  life 

the  service  of  others  is  the  highest  privilege  springs  from  ntionalism  in  philosophy  and 

which  can  come  to  a  subject  of  the  Great  atheism  in  religion,  and  these  infioences  have  drum,  “What  color  is  a 
King.  had  already  their  widest  vogue.  newspaper?’’ and  it  doesn’t 

“I  serve,’’  is  the  motto  of  the  heir  to  the  “The  days  of  the  shallower  rationalism  and  refer  to  the  “yellow  jonr- 
British  crown,  and  “I  serve, ’’ is  the  proudest  utiilitarianism,  ’ ’  says  a  recent  writer,  “are  nal, ’’  but  the  answer  is 
legend  which  can  be  graven  npon  yonr  heart,  over,  and  there  is  instead  a  return  to  reverence  “black  and  white  and 
in  a  world  which  so  much  needs  your  service  for  the  deep  mysterious  forces  of  nature  and  of  re(a)d  all  over.’’  But  we 
and  so  imploringly  calls  for  yonr  aid.  “To  life.’’  don’t  need  newspapers  or 

him  that  hath  shall  be  given,’’  is  the  rnle  with  And  the  force  back  of  all,  “the  Infinite  and  thermometers  or  weather 
regard  to  appeals  for  aid  and  requests  for  as-  Eternal  Energy,’’  is  God.  True  altruism  be-  bureaus  to  tell  nst  hat  it’s 
sistance.  The  generous  man,  especially  in  gins  in  God  and  ends  in  God.  It  comes  from  hot,  do  we? 
our  large  cities  and  in  our  leading  summer  re-  him  and  goes  back  to  him,  and  we  cannot  Ani  now,  boys,  partic- 

sorts,  is  the  man  who  is  almost  overwhelmed  guard  too  carefully  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  nlarly  you  who  are  in 

with  appeals  from  all  quarters.  I  often  won-  keep  the  divine  element  in  all  philanthropy  cool  places,  just  think  of  the  thousands  and 
der  at  the  ceaseless  stream  of  beneficenbe  which  ever  before  our  minds.  There  was  not  much  thousands  of  children  suffering  in  the  hot,  hot 
flows  from  the  hands  of  our  large  givers,  and  sympathy  shown  to  the  poor  and  needy  under  streets  of  the  city,  so  narrow  that  not  a  breath 
I  wonder  far  more  at  the  willingness  of  men,  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  though  in  the  days  of  of  air  comes  in.  If  any  one  asks  you  to  help 
already  immersed  in  affairs,  and  burdened  Augustus,  there  were  some  signs  that  these  toward  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  or  to  give  a  dime 
with  large  responsibilities  to  undertake  so  duties  were  not  wholly  ignored.  But  Mr.  for  a  car  ride  into  the  country  for  some  one, 
much  personal  work  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  Leoky  shows  that  when  Christianity  began  to  don’t  hesitate  a  minute  to  do  it — you’re  all 
benevolence.  But  snch  men  have  long  ago  pervade  the  Roman  Empire,  institutions  of  spending  nickels  for  soda,  I  know.  Just  go 
discovered  that  it  pays.  mercy  and  benevolence  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  without  it  once,  or  get  a  five  cent  drink  instead 

They  have  made  the  world  a  brighter,  bet-  and  rationalist  though  he  is,  Mr.  Lecky' fully  of  a  ten  cent  one  I 
ter,  happier  place  to  live  in,  good  men  honor  admits  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  I  wish  I  could  report  to  yon  that  yon  might 
their  work,  and  the  Master  will  greet  them  at 
the  last  day  with  the  incomparable  welcome, 

“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.  ’  ’  That 
surely  is  worth  all  the  effort,  all  the  sacrifice, 
all  the  self-denial;  to  be  a  servant  of  him 
whose  life  was  the  supreme  act  of  service  and 
whose  death  was  the  eternal  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

3.  And  this  love  to  our  fellow  men,  this 
real  Christian  altruism,  has  relation  to  God. 

Here  is  the  final  thought  which  should  come 
to  ns  when  we  ask  what  is  the  effect  or  result 
of  love  to  our  fel  ow  men?  That  result  has  a 
larger  meaning  than  “the  things  seem  and 
temporal.’’  It  rises  to  “the  things  unseen 
and  eternal.  ’  ’  It  begins  on  earth,  but  like  the 
wave  circles  from  the  stone  that  yon  throw 
into  the  water  it  goes  on  and  on  till  it  reaches 
the  very  throne  of  God.  He  who  notes  the 
sparrow’s  fall  notes  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  his  children.  He  who  opens  his  hand  and 
supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  thing  marks 
yonr  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in  the 
voice  of  his  Son  we  oan  hear  him  saying  to 
every  spiritual  descendent  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan,  “Ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

God  is  glorified  by  every  truly  generous  aot. 

‘Whosoever  loveth  is  bom  of  God.  ”  I  do  not 
believe,  I  can  not  believe  that  the  altraism 
which  claims  to  have  no  connection  with  relig- 
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get  yonr  badges  right  away.  Bat  the  person 
who  is  attending  to  them  nnfortnnately  doesn't 
realize  the  great  necessity  for  haste.  I’ll  do 
my  best  to  make  him  I  How  about  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Committee?  Isn't  it  time  a  report  was 
Doming  in?  And  does  the  Motto  Committee 
think  of  letting  it  go  at  “Keep  cool?" 

I  am  sorry  Stnart’s  letter  did  not  get  here 
in  time  to  publish  his'age  last  week ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  even  a  short  letter  of  his  now — it 
is  the  first,  I  think. 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  I  am  sorry  I  neglected  to 
send  my  age ;  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  like 
the  button  with  the  triangle  best.  I  think  it 
would  look  nice  with  white  background,  letters 
red  and  black  and  gold  triangle. 

Yours  respectfully,  Stuart  Eynon. 

It  is  a  little  late  about  the  pin,  but  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  is  always  welcome. 

THK  DEBATE. 

The  judges  wish  to  thank  all  the  debaters 
for  their  part  and  they  are  very  well  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  the  result.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  that  the  negative  side  did  the  best. 
Their  argument  was  completed  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  (which,  you  remember,  was  required). 
They  had  the  hardest  side,  I  think  we  will  all 
agree,  and  had  to  hunt  for  arguments,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  simply  made  some 
statements— some,  not  all,  without  sufficiently 
upholding  them.  One  statement  was  mislead¬ 
ing.  Very  many  people  who  read  the  Sunday 
papers  do  go  to  church ;  but  that  is  answered 
by  the  argument  that  their  time  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  occupied.  There  really  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  sides.  Henry  Conant’s  paper, 
as  leader,  was  the  most  finished,  but  Duncan 
MoBain  managed  his  side  better  as  leader. 

Douglas  McMurtrie's  criticism,  as  he  sent  it 
to  me,  is  a  good  one,  and  here  it  is  in  full : 

Dear  Mi.<s  Ray:  On  the  whole,  I  think  the 
negative  side  did  ^the  best.  They  presented 
their  arguments  in  a  logical  manner.  Their 
papers  were  mostly  in  better  debatable  form. 
Their  arguments  themselves  were  best.  Some 
of  their  statements  (in  the  second  paper)  were 
inaccurate,  but  the  same  trouble  existed  with 
the  positive  papers.  Philip’s  paper,  though  in 
some  places  inaccurate,  showed  that  he  had 
not  been  helped,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  of 
them.  Henry  Oonant  presented  some  concise 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  paper. 

Hoping  this  will  pro>e  satisfactory,  I  re¬ 
main  Yours  sincerely,  D.  O.  McMubtrie. 

How  soon  shall  we  have  another  debate? 
When  it  gets  a  little  cooler? 

I  want  to  thank  Henry  Jones  for  the  papers 
he*sent  me.  None  of  those  I  have  received 
have  not  been  sent  away  as  yet,  but  they  will 
be  when  there  is  a  large  pile  of  them,  before 
so  very  long. 

Are  your  Sunday-schools  all  open  during  the 
summer  or  are  they  closed?  Are  any  of  you 
wearing  badges  that  mean  you  have  been  regu¬ 
lar  in  attendance,  or  are  you  working  for  such 
badges?  Are  you  in  big  classes  or  small?  and 
do  yon  belong  to  other  societies  connected 
with  the  Sunday-school  or  church?  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions  so  that  yon  all  can  compare 
notes  and  we  each  can  see  how  the  others  are 
occupied  on  Sunday.  All  try  to  answer  these 
questions  before  the  20th  of  August  and  we 
will  have  a  sort  of  symposium  I 

Get  out  your  dictionary  and  see  what  that 
means,  if  yon  don’t  know! 

Help  us,  O  Father  I  When  the  world  Is  pressing 
On  our  frail  hearts  that  faint  without  their  friend, 

Heip  us.  O  Father  I  let  thy  constant  blessing 

Strengthen  our  weakness,  till  the  joyful  end. 

Luba,  the  agent  of  King  Mwanga  in  the 
murder  of  Bishop  Hannington  in  1886,  is  now 
an  attendant  at  Christian  worship.  Though 
old  and  stupid,  he  is  reported  to  be  very  pa¬ 
tient  in  his  attemtps  to  learn. 


48  Henry  Street- 

Has.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annib  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 

Among  the  cases  that  have  interested  ns  most 
daring  the  past  few  months  is  that  of  Mrs.  M. , 
a  bright  young  woman  of  nineteen,  who  was 
referred  to  us  by  a  doctor  in  our  neighborhood 
because  she  needed  mountain  air.  She  had  had 
several  slight  hemorrhages  and  her  lungs  were 
affected,  but  the  disease  had  made  little  prog¬ 
ress  and  was  not  inherited,  so  that  the  doctor 
thought  that  in  the  proper  surroundings  there 
was  good  chance  for  her  recovery.  She  had  a 
baby  of  two  years,  and  a  devoted  mother  and 
husband  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  realize 
the  danger  and  to  be  ready  to  help  all  they 
could  to  board  her  in  the  country. 

Thinking  that  all  she  needed  was  pure  air 
and  good  food,  we  had  found  a  nice  quiet  home 
for  her  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  where  she  could 
take  her  baby  with  her,  but  just  as  all  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  came  another  hem¬ 
orrhage,  much  more  severe  than  any  before, 
and  she  was  so  weakened  by  it  that  the  doctor 
decided  she  must  leave  the  baby  at  home  and 
go  where  she  could  get  skilled  care. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  seoure  a  place 
for  her  in  Dr.  Judson’sSanatariumat  Saranac, 
where  she  is  now  established ;  and  if  she  can 
stay  long  enough  there  is  still  hope  of  of  per¬ 
manent  improvement.  It  required  no  small 
amount  of  pluck  for  the  little  woman,  who 
had  never  been  away  form  her  home  in  that 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  to  go  off  alone  to 
that  lonely  unknown  world  of  the  North  Woods 
for  a  year,  but  she  keeps  firm  in  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  stay  that  length  of  time  if  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  raised  to  keep  her  there. 

The  utmost  her  mother  and  husband  can  do 
is  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  and  the  board 
is  five  dollars.  Thanks  to  that  blessed  "Havens 
Fund,”  which  has  so  often  helped  us  in 
extreme  cases,  we  were  able  to  pay  her 
traveling  expenses  and  the  extra  board  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  but  that  Fund  is  only  for  em¬ 
ergencies  and  cannot  be  called  on  for  continu¬ 
ous  aid,  BO  we  very  much  need  some  help  for 
the  next  ten  months.  A  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  would  probably  cover  it  all ; 
a  small  sum  to  save  a  young  life  to  her  husband 
and  child.  We  know  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  help  ns  raise  it  and  we  shall  most 
gratefully  receive  any  oontributions  either 
large  or  small  for  the  purpose. 

Readers  who  so  kindly  responded  to  the 
House  Oommittee’s  Appeal  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  new  awning  and  screens  are  in 
place  and  also  the  ironing  outfit,  and  those  cribs 
are  ready  to  hold  the  babies  while  the  mothers 
are  at  work.  They  look  very  inviting  with 
their  white  sheets  and  pretty  quilts,  and  how 
glad  we  were  to  have  any  refuge  for  the  suffer¬ 
ing  people  in  those  terrible  days  last  week, 
when  existence  in  the  crowded  tenements  was 
truly  impossible.  We  are  very  grateful,  too, 
for  every  contribution  to  our  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
for  all  our  people  need  a  breath  of  pure  air 
after  this  heat,  and  we  need  a  full  treasury  to 
give  it  to  them. 

Dr.  Olark  took  with  him  to  the  Oregon  En¬ 
deavor  Convention  an  umbrella  presented  by 
Oregon  Endeavorers  that  he  had  carried  one- 
and-a-half  times  around  the  world.  The  Oon. 
vention  decided  to  retire  it  to  the  "honorary 
list,”  and  presented  him  with  an  "active” 
shade-  by  -sun-and-cover-in  shower. 


^  delicacy.  Good  for  every  ^ 
one  —  all  the  time.  Crisp 
and  inviting,  with  just  enough 
ginger  to  give  them  the  perfect 
flavor.  Serx-e  xvith  any  beverage, 
fruit  or  ices.  Especially  good 
j>for  the  little  folks.  Give  them  , 


An  interesting  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the 
curator  of  the  department  of  anthropology  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  for 
funds  to  complete  local  collecticns  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  natural  history  of  the  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  by  the  addition  of  a  col¬ 
lection  illustrative  of  the  Indians  who  so  long 
occupied  this  region.  Assuredly  this  epoch  of 
Indian  occupation,  now  of  almost  prehistoric 
character,  should  be  represented  in  this  great 
educational  Museum.  Thus  far  the  expense 
of  the  explorations,  which  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Winser,  the 
curator,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  large  part  by  the  generous  contri¬ 
butions  of  two  gentlemen .  who  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work.  Old  Indian  sites  on  Staten 
Island,  on  Long  Island,  on  Pelham  Park,  near 
Westchester,  and  at  Groton,  have  been  explored 
and  considerable  material  has  been  secured 
from  shell-heaps,  village  sites  and  burial 
places.  Pottery  vessels,  stone  implements, 
bone  implements,  pipes  and  various  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  native  work,  and  arrow  points  and  or¬ 
naments  made  of  brass  obtained  during  the 
early  contact  with  white  settlers,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Indian  skeletons  and  the  bones  of 
animals,  including  those  of  the  Indian  dog, 
have  been  secured.  Numerous  village  sites, 
shell- heaps,  rook  shelters,  and  earth  embank¬ 
ments  have  been  described,  photographed,  and 
located  on  a  map.  But  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  invite  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  amount  of  from  |1, 6(X)  to  |2,  - 
(KX)  a  year,  that  the  work  so  well  begun  may  be 
carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  Prbsbttert  held  a  special'  meeting 
in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  on  June  24,  at  which  the 
BeT.  Thomas  B.  Thomas  LL.D.  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Monroe  church. 
Such  occasions  are  rare  in  the  experience  of 
the  Monroe  church.  This  is  only  the  second 
release  since  1847.  And  both  these  have  come 
through  the  request  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  receiyed  an  invitation  to  serve  a  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In¬ 
duced  specially  by  the  advantages  thus  to  be 
secured  for  the  education  of  his  children  he 
has  accepted  it.  He  will  not,  for  the  present 
at  least,  change  his  Presbyterial  relationship. 
It  was  with  regret,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
ohnrch  and  the  Presbytery,  that  the  request 
was  granted.  But  all  recognized  the  circnm* 
stances  and  acquiesced  in  it. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  held  a  special 
meeting  June  20,  1901,  at  the  Woodside  Church, 
Troy,  and  transacted  the  following  business: 
L  Granted  leave  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen 
to  resign  his  pastorate  of  the  Woodside 
Ohnrch.  Mr.  Allen  had  served  this  church 
for  sixteen  years  with  great  fidelity  and  effici¬ 
ency  ;  but  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  should  be  released.  The  congregation  con- 
ourring  in  the  request,  the  Presbytery  with 
great  reluctance  voted  to  terminate  the  pastor¬ 
ate  July  1.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
Mr.  Allen  has  been  a  faithful  and  beloved 
Presbyter,  having  served  the  Presbytery  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  as  Stated  Clerk.  It 
is  Mr.  Allen’s  purpose  to  spend  some  time  in 
travel  before  taking  up  the  work  again  in  an¬ 
other  field.  His  address  will  continue  to  be 
Troy,  N.  Y.  II.  The  ordination  of  Licentiate 
Clarence  W.  Dunham,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  and  pastor-elect  of  the 
ohnrch  at  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  bis  installation  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  July  10.  Mr.  Dunham  begins 
his  ministry  under  very  promising  and  hope¬ 
ful  conditions. 

George  Fairlee,  Stated  Clerk,  pro  tern. 

Albany. — The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
State  Street  Ohnrch  Sunday-school  was  held 
on  Children’s  Sunday,  Superintendent  E.  O. 
Leonard  presiding  and  Gustave  Hannook  mak¬ 
ing  the  address.  The  total  enrollment  of 
teacher  and  scholars  is  420.  Receipts  were 
$719;  expenditures,  $678.  Six  scholars  received 
Bibles  for  reciting  one  hundred  Golden  Texts. 
Nine  were  placed  on  honor  roll  for  bringing 
in  new  scholars.  The  First  Church  held  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  exercises  and  Pastor  Whitaker 
preached  a  seven-minute  sermon  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then  spoke  tu  the  adults  on  Bringing 
Up  Parents.  The  eighty-fifkh  anniversary  of 
the  Sunday-school  was  held  May  19,  when 


awards  were  made  for  good  attendance  and 
bringing  in  new  scholars.  Total  enrollment  is 
869;  average  attendance,  219;  ten  scholars 
united  with  the  church.  There  was  only  one 
death.  Receipts  were  $666 ;  expenditures,  $666. 
The  infant  or  kindergarten  department,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1899,  has  been  very  successful.  It  cares 
for  children  too  young  to  enter  the  primary 
department,  and  is  conducted  by  Miss  Helen 
L.  Sewell  of  the  State  Normal  College. 
Thomas  E.  Jnnnegan  is  Superintendent  of  main 
department.  Miss  Edith  A.  Gillespie  of  the 
primary.  The  Methodist  Churoh  in  Albany, 
which  as  recently  announced  lost  their  build¬ 
ing  by  fire,  now  worships  on  Sundays  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Temple  Beth  Emeth. 

W.  H.  C. 

Albany  First  Church. — The  congregation  had 
a  service  of  giving  and  thanksgiving.  Sabbath 
morning,  July  7.  For  some  time  past  efforts 
have  been  made  to  extinguish  a  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $16  000,  which  has  been  carried 
along  for  twenty  years,  and  to  raise  enough 
more  to  cover  needed  repairs  to  the  edifice. 
Pastor  Whitaker  annonncd  that  with  a  gift  of 
$6,000  and  subscriptions  the  mortgage  was 
more  than  covered,  and  that  of  the  $2,000 
needed  for  repairs  only  $600  remained  to  be 
raised,  and  toward  this  a  special  collection 
was  made  that  morning.  The  pastor  preached 
an  appropriate  sermon  based  on  Ps.  oxxxii.  4, 
5,  showing  the  need  and  value  of  consecrated 
houses  of  worship,  whether  the  plain  wooden 
building  of  the  country  or  the  costly  edifice  of 
the  city,  each  built  according  to  the  means  of 
the  worshipers;  and  the  high  importance  of 
keeping  free  from  desecration  and  debt.  After 
next  Sunday  this  churoh  will  be  closed  till  the 
second  Sunday  in  September.  In  addition  to 
repairs  some  needed  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  Sunday-school-room.  W.  H.  O. 

Highland  Falls. — On  Monday  evening,  July 
1,  the  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  Barron. 
Mr.  O.  D.  Parry,  Clerk  of  the  session,  presided. 
Congratulatory  addresses  were  made  by  the 
village  pastors — The  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomas  D.  D. 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  C.G.  O’Keefe 
D.  D.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohnrch,  and  the 
Rev.Mr.  Withey  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  of  conratnlation  to  pastor 
and  people  were  read  from  several  ministers  of 
North  River  Presbytery,  and  others,  after 
which  the  president  of  the  board  of  trnstees 
presented  to  the  pastor, on  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  a  substantial  token  of  their  regard 
and  appreciation.  A  fitting  souvenir  of  the 
occasion  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  giving  a 
complete  directory  of  the  church,  a  photograv¬ 
ure  of  the  church  on  the  outside  and  a  picture 
of  the  pastor  on  the  inside  cover,  was  presented 
by  the  trnstees  to  each  one  present.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  services  in  the  church  a 
pleassmt  reception  was  held  in  the  chapel. 
Our  pastor’s  message  to  his  people  was  given 
on  Sabbath  morning  in  a  soul  stirring  sermon 
from  Phil.  i.  6:  "For  your  fellowship  in  the 


was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Wight  of 
Green  Gove  Springs,  Fla. ,  a  former  pastor  ak 
New  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Brown  enters  on  his 
work  under  favorable  auspices. 

Geneva.— All  the  churches  except  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  the  Episcopal  united  Sunday  evening, 
June  16,  in  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Geneva  Bible  Society.  The  services  were 
largely  attended  by  delegations  from  these  six 
churches  and  two  other  churches  in  the  distriok 
outside  of  Geneva.  The  address  of  the  Rev. 
W.  I.  Haven  D.D.  of  Now  York,  the  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  was  the  great  attraction.  Dr.  Haven 
spoke  of  the  world’s  progress  in  the  past  five 
centuries  and  of  the  program  of  religions  en¬ 
lightenment.  He  said  the  world  is  surely 
growing  better,  for  the  weaker  nations  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  those  that  stand  for  higher  princi¬ 
ples  and  ideas.  The  progress  of  religions  be¬ 
lief  has  been  commensurate  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  institutions  and  ideas.  The  Bible  ia 
the  most  tremendous  force  in  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  literature  and 
all  thought,  and  is  full  of  centrifugal  force. 
Its  wonderful  knowledge  is  being  disseminated 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  E.  M.  M. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  — At  the 
stated  meeting  held  in  Holland  Churoh,  June 
26,  Frederic  B.  Neuman  was  received  as  a 
licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
accepted  a  call  to  Trenton  East  Church,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  his  ordination  on 
the  10th  of  July.  John  B.  McCreery  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  candidate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit,  and  James  W.  Countermine  as  a  can¬ 
didate  on  examination.  Candidates  Caspar 
Wistar  Hodge,  John  B.  McCreery  and  James 
W.  Countermine  were  duly  licensed.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  Conference  to  be  held  at  Lawrence- 
ville  beginning  on  Monday  next.  On  Spiritual 
Life  in  the  Churches,  attracted  much  interest. 
The  Conference  will  continue  during  the  week, 
and  able  speakers  have  been  secured.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  East  Trenton  Church, 
Wednesday,  July  10,  at  7.45  P.  M.  to  ordain 
Mr.  Neuman,  and  install  him  pastor  of  said 
church. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pluckamin.  —  The  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  place  celebrated  its  semi- centennial  on 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1901,  on  which  occasion 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Parry  (its  pastor  since  April 
80,1878),  preached  an  historical  sermon  of  great 
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Goapel  from  the  first  day  until  now.  ’  ’  The 
power  of  his  thoroughly  ooneeorated  life  and 
his  helpful  sermons  has  been  constantly  felt 
by  his  people  and  in  the  commauity.  K.  B. 

New  Hamburgh — The  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Brown  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
ChnrchMn  this  prominent  field  in  North  River 
Presbytery,  June  18.  The  Rev.  H.  Bradley 
Sayre  of  Sonth  Amenia  condneted  the  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Gesner  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Wilford  Jacks  D.D.  of  Geneva,  the  Rev.  J. 
Scott  King  of  Little  Britain  presided,  proposed 
the  constitntional  qnestions  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  installing  prayer 
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reiearoh  and  yalae.  This  ii  now  printed  with 
additional  matter  pertaining  to  the  oelebration, 
the  whole  making  a  pamphlet  of  seyenty’two 
pagei,  and  oonolnding  with  the  names  of 
ohnroh  offioers  and  all  ohnroh  members.  The 
Rer.  James  Petrie  was  the  first  pastor.  He 
remoyed  to  Plnokamin  and  preaohed  in  the  old 
academy  for  two  Sundays,  nntil  the  new 
ohnroh  was  dedicated,  Febrnary  8,  1862,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Mnrray  preaching  the  sermon.  Mr. 
Petrie  was  tnooeeded  by  the  Rey.  Frederick  F. 
Oonnell  D.D.  in  1867,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Rey.  Thomas  Garter,  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  pastor.  Thronghont,  this  ohnroh  has 
had  a  worthy  history.  Tbe  original  ohnroh,  a 
comely  frame  edifice,  in  white  with  green 
blinds  and  a  gronp  of  forest  trees  near  its  ^ont, 
forms  a  fitting  frontispiece  to  the  whole. 

Boonton.— The  Rey.  George  Law  Richmond 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  of  Boonton,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
Jnne.  The  Rey.  H.  D  Sassaman,  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  pre¬ 
sided,  tbe  Rey.  Stanley  White  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  offered  prayer,  the  Rey.  John  F. 
Patterson  D.D.  preaohed  the  sermon,  the 
Rey.  Dayid  O.  Trying  gaye  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  the  Rey.  Thomas  A.  Reeyes  gaye 
the  charge  to  the  people,  and  the  address  of 
welcome  was  giyen  by  the  Rey.  Alexander  Mo- 
Kelyey,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Ohnroh  of 
Boonton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  Eighty-sixth  Anniversary. — 

The  Sabbath-school  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia, 
lately  celebrated  its  eighty-sixth  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  Superintendent,  George  Griffiths, 
presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oharles  L.  Thompson,  Ex-Moderator  of  the 
Generid  Assembly.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rey.  Dr.  Phraner  of  Orange,  N.  J.  The  an¬ 
nual  report  showed  that  the  school  is  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition,  with  a  membership  of  684. 

The  singing,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
S.  K.  Kollock,  was  a  notable  feature.  Re¬ 
wards  were  distributed  among  the  faithful 
scholars.  Charles  H.  Bond, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Philadelphia. — The  June  communion  service 
at  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
David  Garrett  Smith  pastor,  was  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  promising  in  the  history  of 
this  growing  church.  Thirty  persons  were 
received  into  the  membership  of  the  church, 
some  bringing  ohnroh  letters  from  the  West, 
and  two  families  from  far  away  Scotland. 
Seven  of  those  received  on  profession  of  faith 
were  from  the  Sunday-school. 

OHIO. 

Springfield. — The  Old  First  Ohnroh,  Dr. 
John  Clark  Hill  pastor,  at  the  Jnne  commu¬ 
nion  received  twenty- three  persons  on  confes¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  result  of  the  Personal  Work 
Campaign  that  the  church  entered  upon  about 
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eight  weeks  before.  There  were  no  extra  meet- 
inge,  but  there  wna  quiet,  eameat,  direct,  per- 
■onal  work  done  by  a  band  of  woiriken,  each  of 
whom  pledged  themselves  to  endeavor  to  add 
one  on  confeuion  at  this  communion.  It  was 
a  demonstration  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  professional  evangelist, 
if  the  members  of  a  ohnroh,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  own  pastor  and  elders,  will  only  de¬ 
termine  to  do  the  personal  work  they  can  do 
so  much  more  effectively  than  a  stranger. 
The  plan  of  work  was  that  pursued  by  the 
Central  Ohnroh,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  given 
in  detail  in  the  literature  furnished  by  the 
National  Gospel  Campaign  Committee  in  New 
York. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.— Mr.  Frederick  N.  Jessup  of  the 
middle  class  in  Auburn  Seminary  and  a  son  of 
Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut  is  engaged  for 
special  summer  work  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  0.  Covert 
is  pastor.  This  ohnroh  has  had  eight  years 
of  experience  with  the  trained  deaconess,  the 
first  one  being  Miss  Ellen  Dresser,  now  of 
Nanking,  China.  During  the  past  eight  years. 
Miss  Marietta  Sherwin  has  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion.  This  church  also  has  for  its  own  mis¬ 
sionary  Dr.  Mary  Bradford  of  Tabriz,  Persia. 
Sixteen  united  with  the  ohnroh  at  the  last 
communion  service. 
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Sturgis. — The  Rev.  George  F.  Sheldon  was 
installed  pastor  June  24,  after  a  year’s  service 
as  stated  supply.  Tbe  outlook  for  a  useful 
pastorate  is  bright. 

Kalamazoo.— A  call  has  been  extended  by 
the  First  Church  to  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Gelston, 
who  came  to  them  from  DeLand,  Fla.,  last 
January. 

Three  Rivers.— The  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Toner 
was  received  by  Kalamazoo  Presbytery  from 
Saginaw  Presbytery,  and  arrangements  made 
for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  tbe  Three 
Rivers  Church.  Thus  Kalamazoo  Presbytery, 
whose  pastors,  all  but  one,  were  stated  sup¬ 
plies,  is  to  have  a  new  a  stated  supply  of  pas¬ 
tors,  which  augurs  well. 
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Akron. — The  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Buchanan,  for _ 

the  past  two  years  minister  of  Martin  Church,  crest  view  samatorivh 

has  accepted  the  call  of  the  churches  of  Akron  Greenwich, Ct.  For health^t and  recreation;  nome 

and  Colombia  in  Flint  Presbytery.  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


WISCONSIN. 

Madison  Presbytery. — Removals  and  Sup¬ 
plies.— We  closed  the*  year  1899  with  every 
ohqroh  well  supplied,  and  I  was  congratula¬ 
ting  myself,  as  chairman,  that  all  the  churches 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

The  Sycamores,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Pleasant  rooms,  shade,  beautiful  scenery,  delightful  walks 
and  drives.  Near  church  and  P.  O.  Mineral  spring  and  Shakers. 
Fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  cream  and  eggs.  Clrcnlar. 

Miss  E.  S.  Bockwbix. 


and  the  work  were  well  in  hand.  Bnt  within 
four  months  there  came  in  what  seemed  a  del- 
age  of  resignations.  Tbe  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  Synodical  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions,  makes  it  its  bnsiness  to 
hunt  up  ministers  for  the  dependent  ohnrches. 
We  let  the  self-snstaining  ohnrches  look  np 
new  pastors  for  themselves.  We  began  the 
new  obnroh  year,  April  1,  1901,  with  every 
self  snstaining  obnrob  supplied  and  all  oar  de¬ 
pendent  ohnrohes  supplied  bat  two.  This  past 
month  of  Jnne  we  seonred  pastors  for  these: 
The  Rev.  Angus  Lillars  has  gone  to  Pardey- 
ville,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hendry  of  Oxford 
has  been  called  to  Monroe.  But  the  spirit  of 
oongratnlation  is  immediately  upset  by  fresh 
removals..  The  Rev.  L.  Oolyn  has  jnst  left 
the  two  ohnrohes  of  Pleasant  Hill  and  Fancy 
Creek,  and  the  Rev.  Anton  Svoboda  has  jnst 
been  released  from  tbe  Bohemian  Oharohes  of 
Eden  and  Mnsooda.  So  there  is  no  oessation 
in  the  care  of  vacant  ohnrohes. 

O.  L.  Richards. 

Appleton. — The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Presbyterian  Ohnreh,  Jnne  26,  with  inter¬ 
esting  services.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Chapin 
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D.D.  of  Neenah  preached  the  sermon  and  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Patch  of  Stevens  Point  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Lord’s  Sapper.  Interesting  historical 
addresses  were  made  in  the  afternoon  and  a 
reunion  banqaet  with  speeches,  songs  and 
prayers  in  the  evening.  Winnebago  Presby¬ 
tery  was  organized  in  the  village  schoolhonse 
at  Horicon,  Jane  25,  1851.  There  were  twelve 
ministers  and  elders  at  the  beginning.  Of 
these  only  three  are  living.  These  are  the 
Rev.  William  W.  McNair,  Philadelphia;  the 
Rev.  Bradley  Phillips,  Minneapolis,  and  W.  B. 
Miller  of  Chicago.  The  Presbytery  once  in- 
olnded  the  entire  northern  part  of  Wisconsin, 
bat  now  reaches  as  far  as  Marshfield  on  the 
west  and  inolades  twenty-three  coanties  of 
Northeastern  Wisconsin.  There  are  88  minis¬ 
ters,  53  oharches,  167  elders,  4,  858  chnroh 
members,  6,811  Sunday- school  scholars.  The 
present  officers  are  the  Rev.  John  E.  Ohapin 
D.D.,  Neenah,  Moderator;  the  Rev.  John 
McOoy,  Stated  Clerk. 

Neenah.— The  beantifnl  new  church  was 
opened  by  an  organ  concert  May  31,  and  a  fine 
masical  program  was  given  under  the  lead  of 
Harrison  M.  Wild  of  Chicago.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath  morning  the  exercises  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  were  held  and  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Chapin  D.  D.  the  beloved  pastor  for  over  thirty 
years,  addressed  the  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  assisted  in  the 
service.  In  the  afternoon  of  June  2,  the  dedi¬ 
cation  service  took  place.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
N.  Wilson  of  Wansau  preached  the  sermon  and 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  Synodical  Missionary, 
the  Rev.  John  McCoy  of  Appleton  and  the 
pastors  of  the  city  churches  assisted  in  the 
meeting.  Elder  Robert  Shields,  Clerk  of  the 
Session,  read  interesting  letters  from  former 
pastors  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  made  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Building  Committee.  The  church 
is  of  brick,  elegantly  furnished  and  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  There  is  a  new  pipe 
organ  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  modern 
church.  The  cost  was  nearly  $35,000  and  all 
paid  for.  On  Sunday  evening  there  was  a 
grand  meeting  with  three  addresses  on  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Outlook  of  he  Twentieth  Century. 
The  Rev.  John  McCoy  spoke  on  the  Worship 
and  the  Word,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Leonard  of 
Menasha  on  Christian  Unity  and  the  Rev.  L. 
C.  Smith  of  Oshkosh  on  the  Outlook  for  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Oak  Orchard,  Stiles  and  Little  River.  — 
These  churches  in  Oconto  County  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.R.  H.  Boteler,  who  has 
been  doing  a  faithful  work  during  the  winter. 
Oak  Orchard  has  lost  by  removals,  but  the 
meetings  are  well  sustained  and  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  are  planned  for  the  summer. 

The  church  of  Stiles  is  about  holding  its  own. 

At  Little  River  revival  meetings  have  been 
held  by  Evangelist  Rottman  with  good  results. 
Ten  persons,  all  adults,  were  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  work  is  much  strengthened. 

Coltllardville. — This  church  is  also  one  of 
the  Oconto  group,  under  charge  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Boteler.  Special  meetings  were  lately 
held  and  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  Evangelist 
Rottman,  after  which  a  blessed  communion 
season  was  held  and  eight  persons  welcomed 
into  membership  with  the  church. 

Cambria. — The  Rev.  Roger  M.  Williams,  for 
more  than  ten  years  the  faithful  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Cambria,  has  received  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ithaca,  Mich.  In  order 
to  accept  this  call  he  tendered  his  resignation 
at  Cambria,  June  16,  much  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  has  labored  with 
much  success.  When  Mr.  Williams  came  to 
Cambria,  the  little  church  of  fifty-nine  mem¬ 
bers  was  receiving  aid  from  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  Now  there  are  188  members  and 
the  chnroh  is  self-supporting. 
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PORTAOE.  — The  Rev.  Dr.-  J.  H.  Ritchey  is 
much  improved  in  health  and  is  able  again 
to  take  up  some  of  his  pastoral  duties.  On 
Children’s  Day  there  were  beautiful  exercises, 
and  the  best  part  was  the  reception  of  twenty 
new  members  into  the  church  and  the  baptism 
of  twelve  young  children. 

Kilbourn. — The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Richards 
closed  his  first  year  as  the  pastor  of  this  church. 
In  addition  to  the  anniversary  sermon  he  gave 
a  printed  report  to  each  member  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  showing  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
Sabbath- school  is  well  attended.  The  Endea- 
vorers  are  faithful.  The  Missionary  Society 
has  held  meetings  and  raised  money  for  the 
cause.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  is  working 
for  a  new  parsonage  and  various  repairs  and 
improvements  planned  for  the  church  will 
trengthen  the  work  and  make  it  increasingly 
a  power  for  good  in  this  region. 

Beloit. — The  work  of  the  church  is  well 
maintained  in  the  summer.  The  Rev.  John 
McLean,  a  former  pastor  1872,  to  1878,  died  in 
this  city  June  26,  aged  sixty-four.  Since 
leaving  Beloit  he  went  out  to  Colorado  and 
engaged  in  missionary  and  educational  work. 
His  health  gave  out  three  years  ago  and  he 
brought  his  family  about  a  month  ago  back  to 
Beloit,  where  he  could  leave  them  among  his 
old  friends. 

Forest  County. —  The  Rev.  L  C.  Smith 
writes  of  the  progress  of  missionary  work 
among  the  new  settlements.  Miss  S.  J.  Pink- 
ham  of  Fond  dn  Lao  has  done  good  work  here, 
being  sent  by  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society, 
and  Mr.  CLarles  Qeiger,  the  Sunday  school 
missionary  of  Winnebago  Presbytery,  is  en¬ 
tering  into  an  important  service  at  Laona, 
Carter,  Wanbeno  and  other  places  in  Great 
County,  which  is  filling  up  rapidly  with  new 
settlers. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Hot  Springs.  —After  over  four  years  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  efficient  service  as  pastor  of  this 
church,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Pearson  has  tendered 
hie  resignation,  to  take  effect  next  October. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Alpena.— This  church  and  Rose  Hill,  ten 
miles  distant,  have  secured  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  La  Theo  lobe  of  Kansas  as  their 
stated  supply.  He  formerly  served  the  Miller 
and  St.  Lawrence  ehurches  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity. 

Wilhot.— This  church  now  rejoices  for  the 
first  time  in  the  possession  of  a  regularly  or¬ 


dained  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  R.  Hollensted, 
who  had  previously  served  them  over  two 
years  as  their  stated  supply.  The  installation 
occurred  June  5.  The  Rev.  Thomas  McGregor, 
pastor  at  Sisseton,  presided  'and  charged  the 
pastor;  the  Rev.  S.  Millett,  pastor  at  Pierpont, 
preached  the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  0.  E.  Daven¬ 
port  of  Brown’s  Valley,  Minn.,  charged  the 
people.  The  labors  of  Pastor  Hollensted  and 
his  helpful  wife  are  much  appreciated.  The 
congregation  are  now  building  for  them  a 
twelve  hundred  dollar  parsonage. 

WoLSEY.  — Two  more  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  this  church  June  2.  They  are  young 
men  who  had  not  been  previously  baptized. 
The  Rev.  Edwin  Brown  Ph.  D.  is  still  the  min¬ 
ister  in  charge  of  this  church,  as  be  has  been 
for  now  more  than  sixteen  years  past.  He 
also  ministers  to  the  churches  of  Earlville  and 
Wessington,  each  fifteen  miles  distant,  and 
is  the  chairman  of  bis  Presbytery’s  Committee 
on  Home  Missions. 

Volga.  — A  new  parsonage,  costing  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  has  just  been  completed  by 
this  church  and  congregation,  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  church  in  the  town,  and  their 
minister  the  past  two  years,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
McAlmon,  has  moved  in  with  bis  family. 
What  happiness  and  encouragement?  This 
minister  and  congregation  are  both  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated. 

Parker.  — Besides  so  encouraging  an  addition 
to  their  membership  as  seven  on  profession  of 
faith,  very  recently,  this  church  and  congre¬ 
gation  have  installed  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
David  Oastler  and  his  helpful  wife  in  a  new 
twelve  hundred  dollar  manse,  finely  located. 
He  also  cares  for  the  mission  point  ten  miles 
distant  and  all  are  encouraged.  This  is  one 
of  the  nine  self-sustaining  fields  in  this  Synod, 
and  was  for  fourteen  years  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Bongbton. 

WASHINGTON. 

North  Yakima. — In  this  new  city  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  soon  to  erect  a  $10,000  church 
building,  not  of  ambition  but  because  it  is 
much  needed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Hayden, 
late  of  Seattle,  is  in  charge. 

OREGON. 

Portland. — The  outlook  is  auspicious  for 
our  Presbyterian  Churches  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  in  this  leading  city  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast.  The  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  lift  every  church  mortgage  in 
Portland  Presbytery,  and  famish  two  churches 
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(the  Third  and  Mizpeh),with  aid  to  ensure  the 
erection  of  buildings  unencumbered  by  debt, 
was  raised  within  three  days.  At  a  banquet 
given  at  the  First  Ohnroh,  on  Friday  evening. 
May  8,  |12,000  out  of  the  more  than  $16,000 
necessary,  was  pledged,  and  at  the  following 
Sabbath  morning  service  the  remainder  was 
secured  without  difficulty,  at  the  Calvary  and 
First  Churches.  Presbyterianism  is  now 
placed  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before  in 
this  prosperous  city  of  the  Northwest.  Of  its 
eleven  Presbyterian  Churches,  all  are  supplied 
with  pastors  but  one,  and  all  are  now  cheered 
with  the  hope  that  Presbyterianism  will  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  industries  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco. —The  Rev.  Robert  McKenzie 
D.  D.  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Ohnroh,  after  fifteen  years  of  successful  service, 
in  which  the  membership  has  increased  from  120 
to  712.  It  is  in  order  to  easement  from  too 
great  a  burden  that  the  change  is  made.  Dr. 
McKenzie  will  remain  in  San  Francisco. 


THE  KEY.  BTBON  SUNDERLAND,  D.D.L.L.D. 

Rev  Adolos  Allen- 

In  the  departure  out  of  this  life  of  Dr.  Sun¬ 
derland,  our  national  capital  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  interesting  personalities,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  one  of  its  ablest  ministers.  As 
co-pastor  with  him  for  some  years  in  the  old 
First  Church,  I  knew  him  intimately.  He  was 
a  most  delightful  and  genial  associate.  When 
I  entered  upon  the  work  with  him,  he  had  been 
in  that  pulpit  forty-one  years,  but  be  welcomed 
me  with  the  words,  “I  want  yon  to  feel  free 
to  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  you  wish  with¬ 
out  consulting  me.  Yon  have  just  as  much 
right  here  as  I— do  not  stop  to  consult  with 
me.  I  will  back  you  up  in  anything.”  That 
was  thjB  greeting  of  a  man,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  manifested  by  him  in  all  our  work  to¬ 
gether. 

Dr.  Sunderland  ripened  beautifully  with  age. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  stranger  might  have 
thought  him  a  man  only  of  war— so  rugged 
was  bis  nature  and  so  ready  for  discussion 
upon  all  occasions  was  he.  But  we  who  knew 
him  intimately  saw  the  display  of  “sweet  gen¬ 
tleness,  ’  ’  the  flash  of  rare  v>  it,  and  heard  the 
ringing  laugh  that  was  a  treat.  He  carried 
about  in  his  little  old  body  a  heart  as  young 
and  as  merry  as  that  of  a  child. 

And  what  a  preacher  I  Even  in  later  years 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  seventy-six,  he 
was  a  power  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were 
able,  his  style  was  beautiful  and  his  delivery 
very  eloquent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  knew  personally,  and  preached  to,  more 
prominent  men  in  public  life  than  any  other 
minister  in  this  country.  Presidents,  justices, 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Cabinet  officers 
and  senators,  and  they  all  heard  him  gladly. 

The  old  First  Church  in  Washington  has 
been  conspicuously  the  President’s  church. 
Jackson,  Polk,  Pierce  and  Cleveland  were 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  frrapesand  pe'^ches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do 
not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a 
bushel  in  ten  minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to 
over  ISO  families  in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  directions  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of 
fruit.  As  there  ais  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample 
of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your  readers  for 
nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual 
-  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

■  Francis  Caskt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VI  PISO’S  CURE  FOR  ro 


ALL  ILSIUILS.  ^  , 
t  Cougb  Syrup.  Tastes  Good,  use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


habitual  worahipperB  there,  while  Buchan^ 
and  Grant  frequently  listened  to  this  noted 
minister.  He  married  President  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  in  the  White  House  and  baptized 
their  children. 

Able  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit  his  greatest 
power  was  perhaps  shown  in  bis  funeral  ser¬ 
mons.  The  thought  was  always  beautiful,  and 
the  language  noble.  These  utterances  were 
those  of  a  master. 

As  a  pulpit  reader  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land  bad  few,  if  any,  superiors.  It  was  worth 
going  a  long'  distance  to  bear  him  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  he  did  this  without  special  preparation, 
because  he  magnified  this  part  of  the  service. 
Often  he  would  read  a  selection  to  which  his 
attention  was  called'only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  had  entered  the  pulpit. 

One  or  two  incidents  of  the  loyalty  he  ever 
cherished  for  the  union  during  the  Civil  War 
will  be  of  interest. 

No  one  had  the  slightest  occasion  to  question 
his  position  in  the  early^  sixties.  He  said  that 
when  President  Lincoln  was  thinking  of  issu¬ 
ing  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  some 
person  of  position  said  to  him:  “Doctor,  the 
President  is  hesitating  about  this  matter,  and 
you  ought  to  go  to  the  White  House,  and  urge 
him  to  do  it.”  Dr.  Sunderland  replied:  “I 
have  never  met  the  President ;  I  do  not  know 
him.”  “Nevermind  that,”  said  this  other, 
“it  is  your  duty  to  go. ’ ’ 

Relating  the  incident,  the  Doctor  said:  “I 
told  him,  ‘All  right,  1  will  go.’  I  went  to  the 
White  House,  and  was  ushered  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room.  He  was  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  I  stood  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  did  not  ask  me  to  be  seated.  I  said,  ‘Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  yon  are  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  issue  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
I  wish  to  say  to  you.  Go  right  on,  and  the 
Lord  will  be  with  you.  ’  The  President,  that 
great  tall  man,  did  not  utter  a  word,  he  just 
looked  me  all  over  several  times  from  head  to 
foot”  (Dr.  Sunderland  was  only  a  little  over 
five  feet  in  height)  ‘  and  then  blurted  out, 
‘That’s  right,  Doctor,  every  little  helps.’  I 
felt  it  so  keenly  that  I  would  have  given  any¬ 
thing  if  only  the  floor  had  opened  and  let  me 
drop  out  of  sight.  After  a  while,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  invited  me  to  be  seated  and  then  you 
never  beard  such  a  oonversationr  I  often 
wished  that  I  had  had  a  stenographer  present 
to  have  taken  down  the  words  of  Lincoln ;  it 
was  wonderful!” 

One  of  Dr.  Sunderland’s  famous  remarks, 
familiar  to  many,  was:  “Fred  Douglass  shall 
speak  in  this  building  if  every  brick  in  it  comes 
down.  ’  ’  The  occasion  that  called  it  out  may 
not  be  generally  known.  I  asked  him  about  it 
and  this  was  his  story :  ^ 

“There  was^an  orphan  asylum  for  colored 
children  over  in  Georgetown.  They  wanted 
to  raise  money  for  it,  and  Fred  Douglass  was 
asked  to  lecture.  But  no  building  could  be  se¬ 
cured  in  Washington  for  this  purpose.  Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  our  Session  for  the  First 
Church.  The  Session  met  and  granted  the  re¬ 
quest.  This  was  some  time  during  the  week. 
Before  the  next  Sabbath,  a  report  of  this  action 
by  the  Session  was  abroad,  and  the  elders  were 
made  to  feel  the  indignation  of  the  public  and 
also  of  people  in  the  church.  So  that  when 
Sabbath  came,  and  I  was  in  the  pulpit,  notice 
came  to  me  from  the  elders,  or  some  of  them, 
not  to  announce  the  lecture.  Well,  that  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  was  not  the  man  to  back 
down,  once  my  position  was  taken ;  and  besides, 
I  had  no  right  to  rescind  the  act  of  the  Session, 
and  BO  when  I  gave  notice  of  the  lecture  I  ut¬ 
tered  the  words  to  which  you  refer.  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  delivered,  but  the  feeling  was  so  in¬ 
tense  that  the  church  was  almost  rent  asunder.  ’  ’ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Sbnderland  was 


called  to  a  New  York  pulpit.  But  such  a  man 
was  needed  in  Washington,  he  could  not  be 
spared.  Much  was  done  to  help  him.  Among 
other  things,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation,  a  man  in  public  life  started  a  fund 
with  which  to  purchase  a  house  for  Dr.  Sun¬ 
derland,  in  what  was  in  those  days  the  choice 
part  of  the  city.  The  money  poured  in ;  one 
of  the  contributors  was  General  Grant,  and 
with  this  money  the  home  on  O  street  N.  W. 
was  purchased,  which  has  been  the  Doctor’s 
home  ever  since.  It  was  one  of  the  tokens  of 
esteem  and  affection  given  to  this  brave  and 
true  man  by  his  friends,  when  it  cost  some¬ 
thing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  especially 
in  Washington. 

The  North  had  no  more  courageous,  nor  per¬ 
sistent  fighter  in  the  days  that  tried  men’s 
souls  than  Dr.  Sunderland,  and  when  all  the 
story  of  those  days  shall  be  told,  be  will  be 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  deserve 
to  be  honored  by  this  great  nation.  “He 
fought  a  good  fight,  he  kept  the  faith,  he  has 
finished  his  course.”  Farewell,  brave  de¬ 
fender  of  the  truth  and  of  the  flag !  Heaven  is 
richer,  earth  is  poorer,  because  yon  are  gone. 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 
And  the  green  mountains  round. 

And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  He 
At  rest  within  the  ground, 

'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 

When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 

The  sexton’s  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 

The  rich  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

—Bryant. 

The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

(Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

CSiarcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  ^w- 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge" 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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XLhc  ffiible  Stubente'  ©dental  Ctulee. 

74  DAYS'  TOUR,  STARTING  FEB.  8.  1902.  COST,  $400  AND  UPWARD. 

Tke  Wklte  Star  Line  Steamship  “CELTIC”  (21,000  tons),  the  Largest  and  Finest  Ship  In  the  World,  has  been  Chartered  for  this  Cmlso. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  MINISTERS,  SUNDAY  iGHOOL  WORKERS,  BIBLE  STUDENTS,  AND  LOVERS  OF  TRAVEL 

VISITING: 

MADKIBA,  OlBBAliTAB,  AIXJIEBS,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  ASIA  MINOB,  TUBKEY,  OBHIIOB 
ITALY,  AND  THE  BIYIEBA.  20  DAYS  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  Cruise  which  we  announce,  lasting  74  days,  will  cost  but  $400,  and  upward.  The  number  of 
berths  at  $400  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  large  pn^rtion  of  berths  costing  from  $400  to  $450. 

SPECIAL — Holy  Land  Extension  Trips,  inclu£ng  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Samaria  and  Galilee  (which  we  especially  commend  to  Bible  Students),  $70  additional. 

Upper  E^pt,  including  Luxor,  Thebes,  Kamak  and  500  miles  of  the  Nile,  $42  extra.  This 
includes  ai^lutely  every  necessary  expense. 

A  twelve  days’  Extension  Trip  through  Europe  will  be  arranged,  costing  about  $75,  which  will  visit 
Gtenoa,  Milw,  St.  Qothard,  Lucerne,  Paris,  London,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Chester  and 
Liverpool. 

Other  trips  through  Europe  of  longer  duration  will  also  be  arranged. 

The  reason  why  this  announcement  comes  so  many  months  before  the  intended  time  of  sailing, 

Feb.  8th,  1902,  is  because  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Cruise  doubly  valuable  and  delightful  by  a 
complete  Course  of  Study  and  Bibliography.  Each  month  an  elaborate  summary  will  be  issued, 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  features  of  interest,  the  habits,  religion,  and  sociological  data 
concerning  the  various  peoples,  as  well  as  points  about  history,  art,  architecture,  geography,  travel  and 
the  salient  facts  regfarding  the  Protestant  Missions  in  these  countries.  Special  emphasis  wiii  be  given 
to'  the  places  associated  with  Bibiical  history  and  the  iife  of  our  Lord,  which  are  of  such  profound 
and  precious  interest  to  every  Bible  student. 

Membership  in  this  Course  has  been  placed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $1,00,  including  the  regular 
monthly  notes,  and  many  other  advantages. 

To  ali  who  are  interested,  wiii  be  sent  free,  a  handsome  booklet  of  72  pages,  containing  3  maps  and  40 
illustrations,  together  with  sample  pages  of  the  Studies  and  Bibliography. 

Address.  THE  EVANGELIST. 

BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE,  (.’eV’ISTk crS*"* 


FOR  THE  LOT 


$6.50  for  $3.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


w 

SUCCESS 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
EVANGELIST 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  neceasary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the’chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 

The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 

OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS  .—We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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